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METHOD FOR A COMMON LANGUAGE 


Quantitative Descriptive 
Sensory Analysis 


D. Granés, 
L. Pic-Blateyron, 
J. Negrel, 
C. Bonnefond, 
Institut Coopératif du Vin, 
La Jasse de Maurin — Lattes, France 


espite much research over the 

past 25 years, Quantitative De- 

scriptive Sensory Analysis is 

used very little in the enology 
field. 

Without examining the reasons for 
this situation, we will review the ad- 
vantages of such a method as applied 
to enology, and to present a concrete 
case for the implementation of the 
QDSA method as carried out by the 
Institut Coopératif du Vin (ICV). 

The basis for these reflections and 
research comes from the ISO 11035 
Standard (Figure 1) which specifies 
the steps involved in building a sen- 
sory analysis tool.' QDSA is an ana- 
lytical method with a goal to quantify 
the intensity of a list of sensations in 
order to describe a product (in our 
case, a wine). Each sensation that has 
to be quantified is connected to a de- 
scriptor and every descriptor is de- 
fined by a recipe. 


Need for common language 
Language can be described as a cod- 
ing system that is useful only if under- 
stood unequivocally by all members of 
the group that utilizes it. Communica- 
tion between people in the same win- 
ery or in the same division, or between 
people exercising the same types of 
function in different wineries, is ef- 
fective only if the same words identify 
the same perceptions and vice-versa. 
For QDSA, perceptions are limited 
to the sensory, and there is no need to 
work on abstract concepts. Inventing 
a new language would not be helpful 


because we already have one and ev- 
ery new language needs words, defi- 
nitions, and time to create it. All that 
is needed is to choose among the ex- 
isting terms in the current language 
those that will be useful for expressing 
perceptions clearly. 

There are two main issues: 

First, a vocabulary that is a choice 
of words to express a perception is ar- 
bitrary, but a choice must be made to 
avoid ambiguities. The method cannot 
allow too many descriptive terms or 
synonyms without risking oversights, 
errors, and uncertainties. 

Second, translation of the per- 
ception. We do not mean trans- 
lation from one language to an- 
other, but rather the translation of 
sensory perceptions as a whole (visual, 
tactile, olfactory, and taste percep- 
tions) to the words that describe them. 
Beyond the quality and the precision 
of the initial choice of words, training 
is needed in order to implement the 
method. 

Unlike wine tasting as it is most 
often practiced, Descriptive Sensory 
Analysis is not limited to linking 


Assembling {, »| Choice of 
a panel samples 


Identification of descriptive terms 


| Reduction > 


L List of descriptive terms 


| Choice of reference(s) by descriptor 


| 


z= Repeatability i 


Use of the profile 


Figure 1: Stages in the ISO 11035 Standard. 


words and their definitions, but adds 
a methodology for learning based on 
the reproducibility of the training ex- 
ercises. The standards (or references) 
are established to serve as tools for 
training and evaluation. 

The descriptor/attribute terms, 
their definitions, and the methods 
for sensory training must be estab- 
lished in the same sequence. Ideally, 
the training tools could be utilized in 
a different context, as evaluation tools 
for the combined mastery of percep- 
tion and expression. 


Two constraints 
First constraint: Vocabulary 

Hundreds of different terms could 
be used to describe the sensations 
perceived during the sensory analysis 
of a wine. However, despite the risks 
of confusion or of overlooking some 
sensations, it is useful to reduce the 
vocabulary, as the ISO standard antici- 
pates, for at least three reasons: 
¢ Productivity of the learning phas- 
es — Each descriptive term chosen 
must correspond to a standard (or 
reference) recipe, which must allow 
the user to appropriate the vocabu- 
lary, standardize it, and train with it. 
One can easily understand that the 
richer the vocabulary, the longer the 
research. This is true not only at the 
stage of creating the reference, but 
also for evaluators who will routinely 
utilize these recipes. 

e Efficiency of the evaluation — If 
the QDSA of a wine is based on 15 de- 
scriptive terms, clearly it would go fast- 
er than if 30 terms had to be utilized. 
The winemaking world must also sub- 
mit to the requirement of productivity. 
Fewer terms enhance the practicality 
of using QDSAs in the wine industry, 
in comparison to academic research. 

e Ease of communication — The 
more the descriptive terms, the longer 
the discussions and the more diffi- 
cult it is to reach a consensus. Sensory 
analysis is, most often, a task carried 
out by several people that allows them 
to make joint technical or commercial 
decisions, this is made easier through 
consensus. 

Conversely, it is not desirable to 
reduce the number of terms selected 
too much. If the vocabulary is lim- 
ited, it can no longer describe the 


WINEMAKING 


object of the analysis, or it will deal 
with only a part of the reality. That 
is why there must be a compromise 
between the objectives of the sensory 
analysis and the constraints that are 
generated. Experience shows, but 
does not prove, that equilibrium is 
generally situated between 10 and 
20 descriptive terms per QDSA. A 
human can experience sensory fa- 
tigue with a large number of sensa- 
tions to evaluate. - 


Second constraint: 
Standard recipes (or references) 

The standard recipes should be 
easy to reproduce, to let the greatest 
number of tasters train and evaluate 
themselves as often as possible. The 
better the language is mastered and 
shared, the more effective it is. It will 
help greater understanding of the ob- 
stacles and the issues, including evolu- 
tion of the choices made by people in 
the wine industry. 

There are two main “extreme” 
options: 
e Recipes based on the wine mole- 
cules, alone or in combination, known 
to participate in the perception being 
studied. For example, tartaric acid or a 
tartaric acid/malic acid mixture are in 
the standard recipe for acidity. 
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Table I: Reference recipes for ICV standards 


Level corresponding to 


Descriptor Recipe (mineral water — always the same brand) the ICV scoring scale 
Mid-palate weight Cellulose gum (CMC) with a high degree of Maximum 
polymerization — high viscosity, in solution of 1 g/L 
(prepared in a double boiler at 65° — dissolved 
with constant light stirring) 
Acidity For red wine: tartric acid in a 0.6 g/L concentration Maximum 
For white or rosé wine: a mixture of 0.4 g/L Middle of the scale 
tartric acid and 0.2 g/L malic 
Roughness or Aluminum salt — potassium dodecahydrate, Maximum 
tannic intensity concentration 1.2 g/L 
Astringency Aluminum salt — potassium dodecahydrate, Maximum 
concentration 1.2 g/L 
Dryness White food-grade ground chalk solution, at 50 g/L Maximum 
Bitterness Anhydrous caffeine at 0.3 g/L Maximum 


This option has the advantage of 
the recipes being reproducible as long 
as the products utilized are perfectly 
purified or always have the identical 
composition. It is what the ICV has 
chosen for the majority of the stan- 
dard (or reference) recipes for taste 
perceptions. However, these products 
are not always conveniently accessible, 
especially rare or expensive products. 
Those that are accessible may not be 
very stable over time. Stability is often 
a problem with aromatic molecules. 

e Recipes based on everyday prod- 
ucts are available almost everywhere. 
For example, a simple burnt match ex- 


tinguished in water is used in the rec- 
ipe for the “Sulfur off — Burnt Match” 
standard. The advantage of this meth- 
od is the ease of making the recipes. 

A scale and a graduated test tube 
are usually all the equipment needed. 
The ICV chose this system for the ma- 
jority of the standard (or reference) rec- 
ipes for olfactory (aroma) perceptions. 
There is a disadvantage due to the risk 
of poor reproducibility, which is often 
the case with sensory sensations. 

Initial testing of several recipes 
follows the method presented in the 
standard and must lead to a consen- 
sus. Starting with the initial terms, 
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Table II: Recipes for standards common to white, red and rosé wines 


100 mL water 
Chemical 


Toasted 


Vanilla 


Vahiné® brand 


Leek-like sulphur-off 10 g frozen cauliflower florets 2 g fresh leek 


2 Lisoamyl acetate in 1 L water 

Sap 3 g fresh Maestro® wood chips, French oak 0.5 g 
Maestro® Allegro® wood chips (burnt), from France 
1g fresh Maestro® sawdust 25 mL water 

4 g Maestro® Allegro® wood chips (high toasting), 
French oak 1 whole roasted coffee bean 

1 g Maestro® Allegro® wood chips (high toasting), 
French oak 1 mL natural vanilla liquid extract, 


Descriptor Recipe (mineral water — always the same brand) Specificity 
Sulphur off Light a match and extinguish immediately in Preparation with no 
burnt match 25 mL water waiting time 


Preparation with no 
waiting time 

One hour before 
One hour before 


One hour before 


One hour before 


the panel applying the method must 
identify the descriptive term that 


~ corresponds to each of the refer- 


ences and be able to reproduce this 
identification. : 
Simultaneously with this validation 
of one or more recipes, and with their 
future utilization for training and 


evaluation in mind, it is useful to test 
the impact of the following actions: 

¢ Dilution — Based on different reci- 
pes that might represent the standard, 
select one that allows tasters to iden- 
tify the descriptive term at low levels 
of concentration and with a similar 
quantified response from all tasters. If 
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the dilution does not work, it is more 
difficult to train the tasters to correctly 
utilize a quantified marking scale, and 
this could result in them conducting a 
Descriptive Sensory Analysis (DSA) 
instead of a ODSA. Dilutions allow for 
high, medium, and low intensity scales, 
as the scale is used to quantify indi- 
vidual attributes. This is different than 
simply stating an attribute is or is not 
present in a wine. 

¢ Blending with wine — If the percep- 
tions that change with the addition of 
the recipe ingredients to a uniform ref- 
erence wine are those that correspond to 
the standard, the reference will be par- 
ticularly interesting. This is the equiva- 
lent of measured additions as an ele- 
ment of validation in chemical analyses. 
¢ Combinations with each other — If 
the combination of several references 
leads to the expression by each taster 
of the descriptive terms attached to 
each of the references, there is an im- 


is Clear 


$3295.00 
$3695.00 
$3995.00 
$4095.00 
$4595.00 
$4995.00 
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portant opportunity to create training 
and evaluation exercises. 


Example of methodology to create 
standard recipes for references 

For the past three years, the ICV 
has been working to find a standard 
(or reference) recipe for the descriptive 
term of the “mid-palate weight” sensa- 
tion first defined by the internal panel 
as “the sensation of filling the mouth 
with a standardized quantity of wine 
(10 milliliters).*This is the first descrip- 
tor to quantify after putting the wine 
in the mouth. 

Take one sip and do not move the 
wine with the tongue or by sucking 
in air. Keep the head straight, do not 
move the tongue. Evaluate (perception) 
and note (expression) the intensity of 
the tactile pressure of the wine on the 
lingual (tongue), sublingual (palate), 
labial (internal part of the lips), and ju- 
gal mucosa (internal part of the cheeks) 


St. Patricks of Cexas 
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Table III: Recipes for standards specific to white wines 


Descriptor 


Citrus 1/4 of a slice of lemon, 0.5 cm thick 


Recipe (mineral water — always the same brand) 


Specificity 
One hour before 


10 mL of the juice in a can of grapefruit sections in syrup 


30 mL water 

1 mL grapefruit syrup 
1 mL pinapple syrup 
50 mL water 


Exotic fruit 


Fruit in syrup or 
white fruit 


5 mL of the juice in a can of apricots in syrup 
4 mL of the juice in a can of pears in syrup 


One hour before 


One hour before 


5 mL of the juice in a can of peaches in syrup 


30 mL water 


Candied fruit 
10 mL water 


within three seconds after putting the 
wine in the mouth.” 

This standard and its definition 
do not provide an ideal recipe that 
could work for generating that defined 
sensation. In order to define a recipe 
that corresponds to the definition, 
the method called “Design of Experi- 
ment” (DoE) is very useful.?** This is 


: Talk is Cheap. 
Quality Control 
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St. Patrick's X-Ray Fluorescence Analyzer for bulk 
stainless steel analysis pre-production, QC during 


production, and QA post-production.This instrument 
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5 g candied fruit (choose all colours) 


One hour before 


a factorial method that allows the re- 
searcher to: 

e reduce the number of trials; 

¢ measure which parameters are the 
most important (key factors); 

e determine the interactions among 
the parameters; 

e increase the precision of the 
results; and 

e create a mathematical model of the 
experiment. 

The ICV chose different elements 
to create a standardized reference for 
“mid-palate weight”: ethanol, glycerol, 
gum arabic, sugar, and carboxymeth- 
yl cellulose (cellulose gum or CMC, 
in the form utilized as a thickener in 
agri-food industries) were tested. 

The responses of the panel to sev- 
eral combinations of these factors are 
noted individually on a scale from 1 
to 4. Each taster attributes the score 1 
or 2 or 3 or 4 to each of the combina- 
tions tested in a blind tasting, while 
following the procedure presented 
above. Through their responses, the 
key factors and their interactions are 
identified. 

By designing successive experi- 
ments, we gradually approach a recipe 
that best represents the sensations 
listed and described in the definition 
of “Mid-palate weight.” In this case, 
pure CMC gave the best results. This 
emphasizes the importance of choos- 
ing the initial ingredients. For exam- 
ple, if we had not considered CMC, we 
would have ended up with a different 
recipe from the one retained, poten- 
tially almost as valid. 

After the recipe has been created, 
the repeatability and reproducibility 
of the panel's results regarding the link 
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Table IV: Recipes for standards specific to rosé wines 
Descriptor Recipe (mineral water — always the same brand) Specificity 
Yeast 0.25 g active dry yeast (always the same) One hour before 
150 mL water 
Apricot 1 piece of canned apricot in syrup One hour before 
1 dried apricot 
50 mL water 
Blackcurrant 8 mL creme de cassis syrup One hour before 
6 mL blackcurrant coulis (fruit purée) 
100 mL water 


aot 


between the reference and the sensa- 
tion identified must be validated. 


ICV standards and reference 
recipes 

The definitions of the ICV’s taste 
standardshavechangedlittlesince1994: 
© To the “mid-palate weight” descrip- 
tor, at the end of the first sentence, “The 
sensation of filling the buccal cavity 
with a standardized quantity of wine 
(10 milliliters)” was added “as de- 
fined by a solution of cellulose gum.” 
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¢ The “Acid” descriptor is now de- 
fined as “The acid sensation as de- 
fined by a solution of tartaric acid (for 
red wines) or by a mixture of solutions 
of tartaric and malic acids (for white 
or rosé wines) in water.” The rest of 
the definition remains unchanged. 
¢ The “Roughness” descriptor was 
extended to rosé wines with the 
same definition as for white wines. 
The recipes in Table I are currently 
utilized and can be prepared the 
day before. 
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Taking into account the aromatic 
characteristics of still, dry wines 
according to the color (red, rosé or 
white), the ICV designed three lists 
of aromatic standards, each corre- 
sponding to a color of wine. This is 
especially important as a change in 
the medium can create an aromatic 
change (hence changing the desired 
perception). Some standards are 
shared among the lists. Tables II, III, 
IV, and V show the recipes that corre- 
spond to the maximum levels on the 
ICV intensity scale. 


Design of a training program 

In order to become familiar with 
the QDSA method and the various 
descriptors, working sessions are of- 
fered to those preparing to be on a 
tasting panel. This training lets panel 
members learn the olfactory and taste 
descriptors, and become familiar with 
utilizing the scales. 
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leg sations in the mouth for each flavor is 
Table V: Recipes for standards specific to red wines shown/repeated when each solution is 
presented. 

b) Blind identification of the olfac- 
tory and taste standards — In order 
to help panel members remember the 
standards that have just been present- 


Descriptor Recipe (mineral water — always the same brand) Specificity 


The basic solutions are 
prepared the day before. 
The mixture is prepared 
with no waiting time. 


Vegetal or herbaceous 25 mL fresh bell pepper solution (at 50 g/L) 
25 mL frozen green bean solution (at 60 g/L) 


Berry or red fruit 4 g frozen raspberries, crushed Preparation with no ed to them, a series of NON-identified 
1 es blackcurrant coulis (fruit purée) waiting time. samples containing An aroma (or fla- 
ia eae ced vor) added to water are offered. Each 

panel member must smell (or taste) 

Jammy 21 g sour cherry jam All jams are the same brand. : : ; 

; 12 ¢ plum jam Preparation with no the sample and identify the descrip- 
1 g strawberry jam waiting time. tor that has been added. At the end of 

Prune 1 dried prune Preparation with no the exercise, samples are revealed and 

waiting time. presented once again, so that the tast- 

Black pepper 6 black peppercorns One hour before ers can continue to work on descrip- 
25 mL water 


tors that gave them trouble. 
When the training is advanced and 


Training must be repeated ev- 
ery year to maintain the high per- 
formance of the panel members. 
Several types of exercises can serve 
as the basic training program.° 
Variations can be developed to evaluate 
the performance of the panel members. 


a) Presentation of the olfactory and 
taste standards — Each standard is 
presented to the panel members, who 
are introduced to the olfactory and 
taste sensations associated with each 
descriptor. For the taste standards, 
the evaluation procedure for the sen- 


the tasters begin to know the stan- 
dards, the exercise can be made more 
complex by preparing samples witha 
concentration different from the stan- 
dard, by working with a wine instead 
of water, or by making mixtures of 
aromas or flavors, in water or wine. 
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the responsibility of this individual to assist the industry in improving 
overall wine quality. Requires Master’s degree in enology, food science 
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However, other degrees, education and related work experience will be 
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c) Classifying olfactory and taste 
standards — The purpose of this 
type of exercise is to train the pan- 
el to evaluate the various levels of 
intensity of a descriptor to better 
develop the use of an intensity scale 
for each descriptor. This is one value 
of QDSA. The tasters are given a series 
of samples containing the same aroma 
(or flavor), which have been prepared 
at different concentrations in water. 
They are told the identity of the aroma 
(or flavor), and they must rank the 
samples from weakest to strongest. 

At the end of the exercise, the 
concentrations are revealed and the 
samples are presented once again, so 
the tasters can continue to work on 
‘descriptors that gave them trouble. 
Initially, the samples are prepared in 
water, with very different concentra- 
tions. Then, to improve the panel’s 
performance, the exercises could be 


Chardonnay 2008 


Chemical Apricot Exotic White " Mid-palate Dryness - Bitterness 
fruits fruits weight 
| Me kim: yeast D47® yeast Opale® yeast 


Figure 2: Characterization of a yeast trial by QDSA (ICV, R&D 2008) 


els closest to each other and/or with 
mixtures prepared with a wine. 

d) Thresholds for detection and 
identification of olfactory and taste 
standards — This type of exercise 


of a given group of experts are more 
or less sensitive to a flavor or aroma. 
This enables the training to be per- 
sonalized for certain tasters who 


presented with the concentration lev- ascertains whether certain members 


Continued on page 34 
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ecent legal struggles over direct 
shipping of wine to consumers 
and the subsequent opening 
of many states to direct-to- 
consumer shipment has not altered 
_ the fact that the vast majority of wine 
consumed in the U.S. passes through 
the three-tier distribution system. 
Accordingly, understanding the 
legal fundamentals of this “conven- 
tional” wine distribution system is a 
must for any winery, large or small, 
hoping to become more than a niche 
player in the U.S. market. 


Variations in state 
distribution systems 

Before entering into a relationship 
with a broker or wholesaler to serve 
a particular market, a winery should 
conduct due diligence about that mar- 
ket. An important component of that 
due diligence is examining the legal 
framework of the state’s distribution 
system. 

So-called “control” states establish a 
government monopoly for the whole- 
sale distribution and sale of wine. In 
addition, some control states also fea- 
ture “state stores” as the exclusive off- 
premises retail channel for wine. The 
map identifies the control states for the 
distribution of grape table wine (12% 
alcohol by volume). Maryland presents 
a special case as it is a control jurisdic- 
tion for wine in a single county — the 
wealthy Washington, D.C. suburb of 
Montgomery County. 

Control states permit wineries to 
sell directly to the state. Nevertheless, 
virtually all wineries appoint brokers 
to assist them in serving control state 
markets. Control state brokers often 
are affiliated with large wine whole- 
salers like Southern Wine & Spirits, 
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Republic National Distributing Com- 
pany, and Young’s Market. Brokers 
can assist with listing the wine with 
control state authorities, help market 
the brand in the state, and perform 
many promotional functions handled 
by wholesalers in other states. 

In non-control or so-called “open” 
or “license” states, wineries from out- 
side the state generally must sell to an 
in-state wholesaler. The wholesaler, in 
turn, sells the wine to retailers (hence 
the “three-tier system” of supplier 
[winery], wholesaler, and retailer). 

A small number of states permit 
direct-to-retailer sales by out-of-state 
wineries, often as a way to preserve 
in-state self-distribution privileges 
without overt discrimination subject 
to a Commerce Clause Challenge. 

As a practical matter, however, 
most wineries determine that the only 
way to reach a meaningful number of 
retailers outside their immediate vi- 
cinity is through wholesalers. 


Implications of wine franchise laws 

Several legal distinctions signifi- 
cantly impact how a winery should 
approach wholesalers in the open 
states. The most important distinc- 
tion separates “franchise” from “non- 
franchise” states. These terms do not 
refer to general franchise laws that 
protect franchisees like McDonald’s 
restaurants from arbitrary termina- 
tion by franchisors. 

Such general franchise laws usual- 
ly apply only where the relationship 
involves payment of a “franchise fee” 
or the existence of a “community of 
interest” between the franchisor and 
franchisee, elements rarely present 
in the usual winery-wholesaler rela- 
tionship. (Wisconsin, however, has a 
general dealership statute that may 
apply to relations between Wiscon- 
sin wholesalers and relatively large 
wine suppliers.) 


In the wine industry, a “franchise 
state” generally refers to a state 
whose law includes specific statutes 
or regulations that significantly limit 
the ability of a wine supplier to ter- 
minate or refuse to renew its rela- 
tionship with a wholesaler. 

Defining exactly what constitutes 
a “franchise” jurisdiction involves 
some measure of line drawing (this 
chart lists Maryland as a non-fran- 
chise state even though a state regu- 
lation requires wineries to provide 
wholesalers with at least 30-day no- 
tice prior to termination). Neverthe- 
less, the general consensus counts 22 
wine franchise states. 

Stated in simplified terms, wine 
franchise laws usually restrict the 
ability of a winery to terminate or 
not renew a wholesaler agreement to 
“sood cause” or “just cause.” “Cause” 
usually is defined or interpreted by 
the courts as a deficiency in perfor- 
mance. Notably, a winery’s unilat- 
eral business needs do not constitute 
“cause” in most places. 

Prior to a termination for all but 
the most serious grounds, wine fran- 
chise laws generally require the win- 
ery to provide written notice prior to 
termination (most commonly 60 to 90 
days) and give the wholesaler an op- 
portunity to “cure” the deficiencies 
that justify termination. Immediate 
termination usually is restricted to 
the most serious of wholesaler defi- 
ciencies, such as bankruptcy, fraud, 
or conviction of a crime. 

Wine franchise laws also may 
limit a winery’s ability to object to 
changes in a wholesaler’s ownership 
or management, or a sale or assign- 
ment of the wholesaler’s brand dis- 
tribution rights to another party. 

In most cases, winery objections 
must be “reasonable,” and the law may 
discount objections if the proposed 
new owner(s) or other transferee(s) 
meet the criteria required by the win- 
ery of its other wholesalers. 

Conversely, wine franchise laws 
may also apply to successor-own- 
ers and/or importers of a brand of 
wine. In such states, even a complete 
change in the entity selling a partic- 
ular brand of wine into the state does 
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not allow a change in the brand's dis- 
tribution in the absence of “cause.” 

Perhaps most important, wine 
franchise laws usually do not permit 
any waiver of the laws’ protections 
via contract, written or otherwise. 
Moreover, these laws usually place 
the burden on the winery to justify 
any termination. 

Finally, in some states local regu- 
latory bodies decide whether a win- 
ery possesses “cause” to terminate 
a wholesaler. Many of these local 
authorities have a reputation for fa- 
voring [local and usually political- 
ly-connected] wholesalers in termi- 
nation disputes. In the remaining 
franchise states, wholesalers can go 
to court to challenge a termination 
under the franchise law. 

Courts usually are empowered to 
award monetary damages to com- 
pensate wholesalers for a wrongful 
termination of their rights, and gen- 
erally can order “injunctive relief” 
that may temporarily or even perma- 
nently stop a termination. 

Injunctive relief may be hard to 
obtain against a small winery, how- 
ever, because the wholesaler usually 
will have trouble showing the kind 
of “irreparable harm” required to 
justify an injunction. 

Franchise laws make it very diffi- 
cult and potentially costly to termi- 
nate a wholesaler in a franchise state. 
As a result, in franchise states, whole- 
salers are accustomed to buying, sell- 
ing, and swapping wine brand distri- 
bution rights. This practice provides 
a non-contentious way to change 
wholesalers if the wholesaler is will- 
ing to contemplate a swap or a sale at 
a realistic price. 


Franchise laws also heighten the 
need for winery due diligence be- 
fore appointing or even selling to 
a wholesaler in a franchise state. In 
effect, the appointing winery should 
look at wholesaler appointments in 
franchise states as a potentially per- 
manent “marriage” in the territory. 
Wineries accordingly should proceed 
with caution and do their best to en- 
sure that a particular wholesaler ina 
franchise market is the right one. 


Termination rules in 
non-franchise states 

Termination of wholesalers in 
non-franchise “open” states gener- 
ally presents fewer obstacles. Absent 
unusual circumstances or an agree- 
ment that limits the winery’s ability 
to terminate a wholesaler, the gener- 
al rule allows a winery to terminate 
after a “reasonable” period of time 
upon “reasonable notice.” The law 
rarely defines these requirements 
with precision and their application 
accordingly will depend on the par- 
ticular facts and circumstances of a 
relationship. 

Nevertheless, a relationship of sev- 
eral years usually will be considered 
a reasonable amount of time, and 
written notice of not less than 30 days 
generally is considered a reasonable 
notice period where a multi-brand 
wholesaler loses a single supplier. 


Use of contracts 

The differences between franchise 
and non-franchise states also can af- 
fect a winery’s views on entering into 
a written agreement with a given 
wholesaler. Today, much of the wine 
industry still operates under “hand- 
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shake deals” between suppliers and 
their wholesalers. 

Only the largest wineries use con- 
tracts in all states as a norm, often 
because their agreements include so- 
phisticated performance, incentive, 
and other mechanisms. 

In non-franchise states, the absence 
of a contract may produce some un- 
certainty, but the usual ability to ter- 
minate a wholesaler with relative ease 
makes a contract less necessary in a 
non-franchise state than a franchise 
state. In franchise states, however, a 
winery should consider the benefits 
of a written agreement if it believes it 
possesses the bargaining power to ob- 
tain reasonably favorable terms. 

In the absence of a written agree- 
ment, a winery often possesses little 
evidence of the performance stan- 
dards it expects of its wholesalers. 
That lack of clear standards can 
greatly hinder the winery’s ability to 
demonstrate “cause” to terminate. 

Even where litigation seems re- 
mote, a winery’s ability to credibly 
demonstrate “cause” provides great 
leverage that can help persuade a 
wholesaler to transfer brand distri- 
bution rights (via a sale or a swap) 
to a successor wholesaler more to the 
winery’s liking. 


Exclusivity 

Another basic item of legal due dili- 
gence involves determining whether a 
state requires wholesaler appointments 
on an exclusive basis. In general, ex- 
clusive appointments are the industry 
norm regardless of state law. 

By giving a wholesaler an exclusive 
territory, the wholesaler has a greater 
incentive to engage in brand-building 
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activities because it likely will reap 
the sales benefits from those activities. 
Without this assurance, a wholesaler 
may expend efforts to open retail ac- 
counts and build awareness of a brand, 
only to see another company benefit 
from those efforts. 

Nevertheless, the theoretical ability 
to appoint other wholesalers for the 
same brand in the same territory — 
usually called “dualing” — may give 
a winery leverage over a wholesaler. 
While this leverage may not be crucial 
in non-franchise states, in the few fran- 
chise states where dualing is permitted, 
it provides the winery with significant 
leverage and a way to work around a 
non-performing wholesaler. 

On the subject of exclusivity, three 

“unusual states deserve special mention. 
Minnesota and Oklahoma are so-called 
“reverse franchise” states. In these 
states, the law mandates that a winery 
sell products to any and all wholesalers 
that want the brand. 

In practice, many brands effectively 
go through a single house. In theory, 
however, every wholesale customer in 
the state can buy an available wine. West 
Virginia also presents a unique circum- 
stance — its law explicitly prohibits ex- 
clusive territories for wine sales. 


Other legal issues 

As the foregoing hopefully illus- 
trates, the laws of individual jurisdic- 
tions vary greatly when it comes to 
distributing wine through three-tier 
(or control) channels. The issues high- 
lighted above do not capture all of the 
many differences between the states 
— from trade practice restrictions to 
licensing peculiarities to brand regis- 
tration requirements. 

Armed with some understanding of 
the legal distribution landscape, how- 
ever, wineries can better equip them- 
selves for the challenges and rewards 
of distributing through the three-tier 
system. al 


Marc E. Sorini is a partner in the law 
firm of McDermott Will & Emery LLP, 
based in Washington, D.C. office. He is 
the leader of the Firm’s Regulatory Practice 
Group and Alcohol Regulatory & Distri- 
bution Group, where his practice focuses on 
regulatory, distribution and litigation is- 
sues facing the alcohol beverage industry. 
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mador County’s star is on the 
rise. The quest for increasing 
quality has taken center stage 
in a region long heralded for 
classic California Zinfandels. This pur- 
suit is led by growers and winemakers 
with long histories in the appellation, 
as well as vintners new to the region. 
Their efforts are being recognized by 
peers, critics, and consumers alike. 
PWV spoke with two respected 
Amador County growers/vintners, 
both veterans in their craft. One has 
made wine in the region for 25 years; 
the other is a recent transplant from 
Napa County. 


Appellation overview 

Winegrape growing in the Amador 
County AVA dates to the mid-1800s, 
during the California Gold Rush era. 
By the late 1800s more than 100 win- 
eries were established, more than any 
other region in California at the time. 
In 1888, the University of California es- 
tablished the Foothill Experiment Sta- 
tion near the town of Jackson, with 130 
grape varieties. 

The end of the Gold Rush, combined 
with the passage of Prohibition two 
decades later, led to a decline in the 
Amador winegrape industry, which 


remained largely dormant for 50 years. 
The modern renaissance for Amador 
grapegrowing started in the late 1960s, 
when the unique quality of its Zinfan- 
del was rediscovered and the economic 
value of grapes increased. Today, 60% 


st he OF. 120- Onlteyeere veld; 
dry-farmed, head-pruned 
Rinaldi Zinfandel vineyard in # s. 
Fiddletown in early June 2010. . * 


ain when the soil is still damp, 
3 pa for weed management 
(and to retain moisture in the 
poo by creating a he 


of the grapes grown in Amador leave 
the county to be made into wine else- 
where. 

Amador County is situated in the 
western foothills of the Sierra Nevada 
mountain range in central California, 


Crush pad at Shenandoah Vineyards [Plymouth] | 
includes solar panels on the barrel cellar roof and 
96,000 gallons of fermentation capacity, and 54 


acres of organically-farmed vineyards. 


_ approximately 50 miles east of Sacra- 


mento. The appellation’s roughly 3,700 
bearing vine acres sit at elevations rang- 
ing from 300 to 2,500 feet. Annual rain- 
fall in the county as a whole averages 30 
to 35 inches, while vineyards at the low- 
est elevation average about 19 inches. 


Most plantings are on volcanic Sierra 
Series soils: well-drained, moderately 
acidic, sandy clay loam derived from 
decomposed granite, with moderately 
low permeability. Nitrogen and phos- 
phorus deficiencies are quite common. 
In general, this nutrient deficiency, 


SIHA 
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combined with the low water-holding 
capacity of the soils, contributes to small 
canopies and low yields (3.2 tons/acre 
on average). 

A common misperception is that 
Amador is a hot region. In fact, it rates 
as a high Region 3 on the UC Davis heat 
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summation scale, making it comparable 
to St. Helena and cooler than Calistoga. 
Maximum summer temperatures are in 
the upper 80° to low 90°F range. Cool- 
ing breezes typically pick up in early 
afternoon, emanating from the San 
Francisco Bay Area and river deltas. 
At sunset, hot air rises from the Cen- 
tral Valley and cool air cascades down 
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the Sierras and settles in. As a result, 
night-time temperatures average in the 
upper 50°F range. This 35° to 40° diur- 
nal temperature shift is widely credited 
as a significant factor in grape quality, 
contributing to acid balance and tannin 
development in red wines. 

Amador’s signature variety contin- 
ues to be Zinfandel, with more than 
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2,000 acres planted. Amador County 
is home to the oldest existing Zinfan- 
del plantings in California, dating from 
1865. Emerging varieties in the past 
two decades include Italian, particu- 
larly Barbera and Sangiovese; French 
(Syrah); and Spanish (Tempranillo). 
About 600 acres of vineyards are 
more than 65 years old. Employment 
of organic farming practices is a grow- 
ing trend. At least 10% of the vineyards 
are farmed organically and almost all 
are farmed sustainably; reports are that 
these percentages will increase steadily. 
Preferred rootstocks for new plant- 
ings are St. George and 110-R, with 
some 1103-P and 101-14. Older plantings 
are own-rooted and while Phylloxera is 
slow moving in the region, it is gradu- 
ally wearing down many of these vines. 


Sub-appellations 

The two main sub-appellations are 
the Shenandoah Valley of California 
and Fiddletown: The Shenandoah Val- 
ley AVA (SV) includes 3,074 acres (plus 
120 acres that cross over into El Dorado 
County). The SV AVA is seven miles 
long by five miles wide, located in the 
northern portion of the county near 
the town of Plymouth. The Fiddletown 
AVA is east of the SV AVA and ranges 
from 500 feet to 1,200 feet in elevation. 
The terrain is steeper with more rolling 
hillsides and the climate is cooler than 
SV, bringing later ripening. While geo- 
graphically larger than SV, it has only 
215 planted acres. 


Terre Rouge / Easton wines 

Bill Easton has been growing and 
making Amador wine for 25 years. 
He founded Terre Rouge and Easton 
Wines (Domaine de la Terre Rouge) 
in 1985, outside Plymouth. “I grew 
up drinking wine from the Shenan- 
doah Valley. Then I was immersed in 
European wine when I owned a wine 
shop in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
The French have a term for wine that 
expresses the place where it is made: 
gout de terroir. 

Amador is one of the few regions in 
California where I experience the place 
in the finished wine. I wanted to make 
place-oriented wines and Amador and 
the Sierra Foothills has so many varied 
terroirs where varieties such as Zinfan- 
del and those from the Rhéne excel.” 
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Easton produces a total of 20,000 
cases per year, comprised of 32 bot- 
tlings, including Zinfandel, Syrah, 
Barbera, Cabernet Sauvignon, Viogni- 
er, Sauvignon Blanc, and other Rhéne 
varieties. The Terre Rouge label has an 
exclusive Rh6éne focus, the grapes are 
grown and sourced from vineyards in 
various areas of the foothills region, 
including Amador. Easton Wines in- 
clude non-Rhone varieties grown pri- 
marily in Amador, as well as other ar- 
eas of the foothills region. 

Easton owns and leases estate vine- 
yards in Shenandoah Valley and Fid- 
dletown. These properties include 21.5 
estate acres in Fiddletown (13 acres 
of Syrah, 6 acres of Zinfandel, and 2.5 
acres of Viognier), and 30 estate acres 
‘in Shenandoah Valley (Zinfandel and 
Cabernet Sauvignon). He also con- 
tracts with other growers-with whom 
he works closely on farming practices. 

Vine spacing on most new plant- 
ings is 6 x 8 feet. All estate vineyards 
are organically farmed. Mildew is eas- 
ily controlled with organic wettable 
sulfur applications, and barn ow] box- 
es attract enough owls to effectively 
manage the rodent population. 

“The biggest challenge in farming 
organically is managing in-row culti- 
vation,” reports Easton. A French plow 
does about 80% of the job; hand labor 
with shovels and weed eaters takes 
care of the remainder. 

In normal rainfall years, Easton ap- 
plies no irrigation. When irrigation is 
called for, he uses visual observation 
to gauge when and how much water to 
apply. Typically, this is 7 to 10 gallons 
per vine every 14 days. Harvest typi- 
cally starts in late September. 

Easton provides two examples of 
how he brings the signature of historic 
Amador vineyards to his wines: 

Terre Rouge Syrah, Sentinel Oak / 
Pyramid Block ($35/bottle) is a 500- 
case, single-vineyard bottling. The 
five-acre vineyard (planted in 1984), is 
own-rooted UCD Syrah 1 clone. Vines 
are spaced 8 x 12 feet in decomposed 
granite-based soil that Easton describes 
as similar to the soils of Hermitage in 
the Rhdéne region. The vineyard is on 
a south-facing slope (1,400 feet eleva- 
tion), cane-pruned with two sets of 
movable catch wires. Average yield is 
2.5 tons per acre. 
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Application of compost to organically- 
farmed estate Terre Rouge Syrah in late 
Fall, with composted mix of urban green 
waste material with natural mineral 
amendments added, as indicated by soil 
sampling. Material is applied in the vine 
row after harvest before large rainfalls 
begin. The compost’s slow release mix 
helps achieve living, balanced soils that 
create healthier vines, with more resis- 
tance to pests and diseases. Harvested 
grapes express greater purity of flavor, 
and more enologically-desirable chemical 
balances (sugar/acid/pH ratios). 


Through 2009 the vines were 
farmed organically with the exception 
of an in-row herbicide application. In 


2010, the herbicide was eliminated. 
Easton describes the wine as “classic- 
style Syrah with cool-climate charac- 
ters of gaminess, smoke, forest floor, 
and spice with layered dark fruit and 
fine tannins.” 

Easton Zinfandel, Fiddletown, 
Rinaldi-Eschen Vineyard ($28 /bottle) 
is a 500-case, single-vineyard bottling. 
The 65-acre vineyard includes one-half 
acre of vines dating to 1865 — the old- 
est Zinfandel plantings in California — 
and 38 acres planted in the early 1900s. 
Vines are spaced 9 x 9 feet and head- 
pruned. The clone is a Heritage selec- 
tion and is part of the ZAP Heritage 
program. Replants are planted with 
cuttings from the block. 

The vines are dry-farmed, with the 
exception of irrigation to young re- 
plants, and farmed organically, with 
the exception of in-row herbicide. 
Yields top out at 3 tons per acre. Eas- 
ton describes the wine as “finessed, el- 
egant style, soft tannins, dark red and 
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blue fruit with white pepper and good 
natural acidity.” 

In Easton’s experience the most sig- 
nificant factors, practices, and innova- 
tions impacting the evolution of grape 
and wine quality in Amador in recent 
years are: “There is more attention 
to detail with work being done in the 
vineyards. We are attempting to make 
the wine in the vineyard with more 
evolved cultural practices before we 
bring grapes into the cellar. 

“Cellar practices have also evolved. 
High-end cooperage programs and 
state-of-the-art .equipment are now 
found at the best wineries. Winemak- 
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ing techniques and philosophies are not 
just parochial anymore, because they 
acknowledge an awareness of, and also 
often access an acquired knowledge 
base of, what else is occurring in the cel- 
lars of the world’s finest wineries.” 


Shake Ridge Ranch 

Ann Kraemer has 25 years experi- 
ence as a viticulturist and consultant 
in Napa Valley, working with proper- 
ties that include Domaine Chandon, 
Cain, and Shafer. 


SHAKE RIDGE RED 


AMADOR COUNTY RED WINE 


“T looked up and down California 
for the right spot to plant my own vine- 
yard for 20 years,” she reports. This 
extensive search led her to Amador 
County. In partnership with her fam- 
ily, Kraemer established Shake Ridge 
Ranch in 2001, on a 215-acre property 
located five miles east of the town of 
Sutter Creek. Italian immigrants had 
originally settled the land in the 1870s. 
They raised cattle and cleared land for 
orchards, vegetables, olives, and the 
first winegrapes on the property. 

Kraemer was attracted to Amador by 
several factors. “The soils are deep, well- 
drained, red loam, and rocky. They are 
comprised of decomposing compressed 
sedimentary rock with some moisture- 
holding capacity. Climatically, overall it 
is cooler than I expected. Though sum- 
mer maximum temperatures are on the 
high side, summer night-time lows are 
typically in the 50°s. I appreciate the im- 
pact this diurnal shift has on acid bal- 
ance and tannin development.” 

How did she decide on the Shake 
Ridge parcel? “It is a hilly site encom- 
passing variable soil profiles and expo- 
sures. This provides flexibility in grow- 
ing different varieties and targeting the 
winemaker’s stylistic goals.” 

Kraemer brings precision farming 
practices honed during her years in 
Napa. Of the 46 planted acres, the first 


plantings were in 2003 (34 acres), and 
12 more acres were planted in 2009. 

In developing the vineyard, 22 6-foot 
deep soil pits were dug over the 46 
acres. The pits revealed roots present at 
6 feet with slight extractable moisture 
remaining at 3 to 4 feet deep, even in 
August. The top 18 inches contained 
10% to 40% rock. Between 18 to 36 inch- 


es in depth, there is 30% to 100% rock. 
The type of rock varied throughout the 
ranch, including red basalt stone, soap- 
stone, quartz, and black shale. 

Zinfandel, Syrah, Barbera, Grenache, 
Tempranillo, Mourvedre, Petite Sirah, 
Primitivo, Viognier, and Graciano were 
planted, plus small experimental plots 
of Bordeaux varietal. 
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Rootstocks chosen to match the soil 
profile of each block and characteris- 
tics of the variety, include 101-14, 110- 
R, 1103-P, St. George, 420-A, and 3309. 
Kraemer states, “It is still too early to 
determine the ‘winners and losers,’ al- 
though definite nutritional attributes 
are becoming apparent.” 

Vine spacing and trellising systems 
are designed to give optimal sunlight 
to balanced vines on different hillside 
exposures. Bilateral cordon VSP vines 
are spaced 8 x 5 feet and head-trained 
vines are spaced 9 x 7 feet. Row ori- 
entations are tailored to the aspect of 
each block. Kraemer’s preference is to 
plant in a generally east/west direc- 
tion, with tweaks to the north for op- 
timal sun exposure without sunburn. 
Pruning, canopy, and crop manage- 
ment practices are tailored to each 
block, working for optimal vine bal- 
ance and targeted wine style. 

The vineyards are farmed organi- 
cally with the exception of in-row her- 


bicide. Weed control is a challenge due 
to the rocky soil content. Young blocks 
are spaded every tractor row for the 
first one to two years. 

Kraemer’s preference is for perma- 
nent cover crops on established blocks. 
However, the vines in some blocks are 
not yet strong enough to tolerate no- 
till cover in every tractor row. In these 
blocks, alternate tractor rows are seed- 
ed annually with a “soil builder” mix 
of oats, barley, and peas which is then 
spaded. Once the strength of the vines 
improves, she will eventually convert 
to permanent cover. 

Numerous owls living in the trees 
surrounding the vineyard help contain 
the large rodent population. Releases 
of predaceous mites and thrips control 
mites. “Green manure” cover crops and 
soil amendments (mostly gypsum) are 
the basis for the vine nutrient program. 
The program varies by block, depend- 
ing on variety, rootstock, vigor, and 
soil. Kraemer watches the weather for 
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mildew pressure, and adjusts her spray 
program accordingly. 

Irrigations (when needed) are long 
and deep. No irrigation is applied 
until after the vines have stopped 
growing and the first fruit thinning 
pass is completed. Exception is taken 
in dry winter years, when an irriga- 
tion may be done prior to or at bud 
break. The objective of this is to help 
with nutritional uptake of the vine, 
rather than encourage shoot growth. 
Thereafter, the strategy varies by 
growing season. 

Typically, however, there is one ir- 
rigation before and one after veraison. 
If water is needed closer to harvest, 
then lower volumes are applied. In- 
line shut-off valves are used to water 
parts of blocks when necessary. 

Average overall yield for the last 
three vintages is 2.5 to 3.6 tons per acre. 
Individual blocks average between 2 
and 4 tons per.acre. Kraemer would 
like to increase yields of the weaker 
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blocks, by building up their capacity to 
carry more fruit. 

Kraemer shares some challenges of 
farming Shake Ridge: 

1) Soil nutrition — High magnesium 
and low cation exchange (phosphorus, 
boron, zinc, calcium). Compost appli- 
cation and cover crops build up soil 
nutritional balance — a slow process, 
but it is working. 

2) Mites - Beneficial releases are 
employed. 

3) Zeroing in on the optimal timing 
of fruit thinning and irrigations. 

4) Precision, custom farming re- 
quires a lot of hand labor, which is 
costly with a small pool of skilled 
workers in the area. 

What are the biggest opportunities 
that farming in Amador brings her? 
“Working with varieties I have not 
worked with before. Admittedly, this 
is definitely also a challenge at times. 
Since I am working with my family’s 
vineyard, as opposed to an employer 
or client, I have the freedom to take 
more risks. If I think that something 
is the right thing to do, I can do it. lam 
always learning something new.” 

A portion of Shake Ridge fruit (25% 
to 30%) goes to make wines for the Krae- 
mer family’s own brand, Yorba Wines. 
The wines are made by Ken Bernards at 
Ancien Winery (Napa, CA). 

Current releases (2,000 cases 
total), include Zinfandel ($28), 
Barbera ($26), Tempranillo ($38), 
Syrah ($32), and a “Shake Ridge 
Red” blend ($28) whose compo- 
nents differ each vintage. 

“All of the wines express the signa- 
ture characteristics of the ranch,” ex- 
plains Kraemer. “The tannins are big, yet 
resolved. There is bold fruit, balance, and 
structure. The goal in making the wines is 
to show the potential of the ranch. While 
we have some great winemakers buy- 
ing our fruit, it is good to have our own 
brand connected with the vineyard.” 

The balance of Shake Ridge fruit is 
sold to other wineries. In 2010, Krae- 
mer will sell to a total of 12 wineries. 
Two are in Calaveras County (Hatch- 
er and Newsome Harlow). The others 
are in Napa and Sonoma Counties 
that include Favia, Keplinger, Cou- 
rier, Vino D’Angelo, Jazz, Turley, and 
Gallica. As a testament to Kraemer’s 
viticultural prowess and the inherent 
qualities that Amador has to offer as 


an appellation, the fruit is coming to 
be in high demand. 


Conclusion 

The history of Amador County is 
a rich one. Its future is in the hands of 
talented growers with decades of expe- 
rience in the region, and also those new 
to the area bringing fresh perspectives. 


Over the past 40 years, winegrape grow- 
ing in Amador has become more com- 
plex, with combinations of century-old 
and newly planted vineyards and expan- 
sions into different grape varieties. The 
challenge of this diversity has been met 
with an awareness that in order to maxi- 
mize quality, collaboration and flexibil- 
ity are essential. ie 
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Monitoring fruit zone temperatures 
Of OPTIMUM grape and wine quality 


Erika Winter, GrapeLinks, Melbourne, 
Stephen Lowe, Stony Creek Vineyards, 
King Valley, 
Nick Bulleid, MW winemaking 
consultant, Canberra, 
David Braybrook, Vitisolutions, 
Melbourne, 
Matt Aldridge, Aldridge Wine 
Consulting, Melbourne, Australia 


arious bioclimatic indices have 
been developed to character- 
ize site and seasonal potential 
for production of high-quality 
grapes. A.J. Winkler characterized 
seasons by Growing Degree Days 
(GDD), which are based on average 
daily temperatures minus 10°C (50°F), 
below which there are no active phys- 
iological processes in grapevines.® 
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This does not work well in warmer 
climates, as it matters how long the 
maximum temperature prevails — 
creating damaging heat loads — not 
how high the number is that enters 
the GDD equation. 

J. Bergquist et al. built on existing 
experiments of sunlight effects on 
grape quality and established that the 
beneficial temperature bracket for red 
grapes may be between 15°C and 35°C 
(59°F and 95°F) and that heat above 
37°C has detrimental effects on Brix, 
TA, and color, more so in Grenache 
than in Cabernet Sauvignon.! 


Figure 1: East facing side of a King Valley 
(Australia) Shiraz vine with differential 
foliage management, resulting in grapes 


AJ.G. Pirie and M.G. Mullins de- exposed to early morning sun, and shielded 
termined that Pinot Noir grapes were from late morning sun. 
more sensitive to heat and showed a de- é 
crease in color production above 26°C is temperature, not light, that produces 


(79°F).° S.E. Spayd et al. clarified that it less color in exposed grapes.® 


Figure 9: Pinot Noir cluster zone (Australian summer 2010). Logger 


Figure 8: Pinot Noir cluster zone (Australian summer 2010). Logger and cluster front and back temperatures taken by infrared thermal 
and cluster front and back temperatures taken by infrared thermal readings at 2cm distance from clusters/data loggers inside of the 
readings at 2cm distance from clusters/ data loggers inside of the canopy. Exposed to the west, in comparison to the shade tempera- 


canopy. Exposed to the east, leaf-shaded to the west. tures in the tractor row. 
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In 2005, G.V. Jones et al. expressed 
concern about the impact on global 
wine quality of warming of vineyards 
due to climate change. M. White et 
al. predicted that the area suitable for 
premium wine production in the U.S. 
will most likely decline in the 21st 
century.? M. White et al. found that 
the largest reduction will be caused by 
projected increases in the frequency 
of hot days during the growing sea- 


son (above 35°C) using the Intergov- 
ernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) A2 scenario. 

Questionnaire data collected in 10 
Southeast Australian viticultural re- 
gions (2009) reported grape damage, 
due to several days of heat (above 
40°C), which was greatest in vine- 
yards where additional water was un- 
available, those which had vertically 
positioned trellises with an open fruit 


zone, and those with north/south 
rows with clusters on the west side 
exposed to hot afternoon sun.” Very 
few of these grape growers had access 
to real time daily measurements of 
the temperatures the grapes actually 
experienced. 


Australian benchmarking trials 
Long before the heat waves of 2007 
and 2009, grape growers in north- 
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east Victoria, Australia had asked for 
more precise ways to measure the 
temperatures in the vicinity of their 
Shiraz clusters, as opposed to receiv- 
ing daily minimums and maximums 
from the closest weather station. This 
led GrapeLinks Australia and collab- 
orators to use electronic temperature 
data loggers (Tinytag Transit Temper- 
ature Logger, Omni Instruments, Inc., 
Visalia, CA) hanging from the fruiting 
wire to measure fruit zone tempera- 
tures on an hourly basis. 

Five years of data sets have been 
collected that encompass canopy as- 
sessments, photography, grape and 
wine chemical analyses, and grape 
and wine sensory assessments, dur- 
ing which the importance of differ- 
ential exposure (open to the morning 
sun and protection from heat on the 
afternoon sun side) became clear. 

A relationship between cumulative 
degree hours measured by data log- 
gers in the fruit zone from veraison to 
harvest and the tasting scores of five- 
month-old Shiraz wines were demon- 
strated for the 2005 and 2006 vintages. 
Too few degree hours from veraison to 
harvest led to herbaceous non-fruity 
wines, and excessive amounts of de- 
gree hours led to cooked flavors.!! 

In subsequent years, average de- 
gree hours were calculated by divid- 
ing the total by the number of days 
between veraison and harvest to com- 
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pare vineyards, accounting for the 
differences in ripening duration. A 
significant positive correlation exist- 
ed between exposure to the morning 
sun side of the canopy and anthocya- 
nin concentration in grapes, whereby 
less than one leaf layer over clusters 
on the morning sun side produced the 
best color, even in a warmer year.!2 

In the hot year of 2007, many vines 
in northeast Victoria lost basal leaves 
due to heat, low rainfall, and lack of 
irrigation water from January on- 
wards. The effect of a drought-affect- 
ed canopy on fruit zone temperatures 
was clearly shown, in comparison to 
a vineyard that received short and 
frequent irrigations, providing neces- 
sary foliage protection of clusters as 
seen in the daily temperature curves 
produced by the data logger hanging 
in the fruiting zone.!2 

When data logger, vineyard, and 
Pinot Noir wine results were re- 
viewed for three years (2006-2008) on 
the Mornington Peninsula (southern 
Victoria), the importance of optimum 
fruit zone temperatures for grape and 
wine quality could be demonstrated, 
in particular for desirable fruit aroma 
and color in grapes and wine.!4 

In 2008/2009, measurements in the 
King Valley included Merlot and data 
loggers were inserted in December 
to monitor pre-veraison heat waves. 
It was demonstrated that not a wide 
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Figure 2: Diurnal curves produced with a temperature data logger in the cluster zone of a 
Shiraz vine in Figure 1, on two warm days in March 2009. 
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difference between day and night 
temperatures (cherished in European 
cool climates), but moderate amounts 
of cold nights (cumulative degree 
hours below 15°C) and of heatloads 
(above 35°C), produced the best grape 
attributes. 13 

S.D. Cohen et al. found that best 
phenolic development occurred when 
grapes were kept in moderate tem- 
peratures (with a high proportion of 
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Figure 3: Wine scores of 15 Northeast 
Victorian young Shiraz wines, and the data 
logger-derived percentage of time in the 
cluster zone between 15°C and 35°C, from 
veraison to harvest 2005. 


Northeast Victoria Shiraz 2006 
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Figure 4: Wine scores of 17 Northeast Victo- 
rian 5-month-old Shiraz wines, and the data 
logger-derived percentage of time in the 
cluster zone between 15°C and 35°C from 
veraison to harvest 2006. 


Northeast Victoria Shiraz 2006 
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Figure 5: Plum aroma rating in 17 Northeast 
Victorian 5-month-old Shiraz wines, and 

the data logger-derived percentage of time 
in the cluster zone between 15°C and 35°C 
from veraison to harvest 2006. 


night temperatures around 10°C and 
day temperatures below 35°C).2 


Increasing time in beneficial 
temperature bracket 

The vineyard site has a large bear- 
ing on time in the beneficial temper- 
ature bracket. If a site is on an east- 
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facing slope, the sun reaches the fruit 
zone early and clusters reach 15°C 
more quickly compared to clusters 
in vineyards located on west-facing 
slopes or beside large trees. 

Row orientation may play a role 
with respect to time in the benefi- 
cial bracket. In north/south rows in 
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Figure 6: Wine scores of 11 Mornington 
Peninsula 5-month-old Pinot Noir wines, 
and the data logger-derived percentage of 
time in the cluster zone between 15°C and 
26°C from veraison to harvest 2007. 


warm locations there is a danger of 
high heat loads on the west side if 
foliage is not arranged to shade clus- 
ters. With appropriate foliage man- 
agement the effect of row orientation 
can be reduced. 

To examine the effect of the foliage 
positioning on fruit zone tempera- 
tures it is necessary to study daily 


curves. With most data loggers it is 
possible to take a laptop computer to 
the vineyard to access data. 

To achieve a fast warm-up in the 
morning to 15°C (59°F), it has been 
shown to be beneficial to expose clus- 
ters to the morning sun side of the 
vine row. Heat loads can be prevented 
in this climate by allowing the shoots 
to extend past the top of the trellis 
post and begin to arch-over prior to 
trimming, ensuring an umbrella-like 
protection for the 11AM onset of heat. 
Any overhead gaps in the canopy will 
appear as heat spikes on the data log- 
ger curve. 

Most important for a warm climate 
is to provide foliage over the hot af- 
ternoon side of the fruit zone. One 
way to achieve this on a vertical shoot 
position or Smart/Dyson trellis with 
80 cm to 100 cm post height above the 
cordon is, prior to budburst, to posi- 
tion afternoon sun-side foliage wires 
20 cm to 30 cm above the fruiting wire 
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Figure 7: Wine scores of six Mornington 
Peninsula 5-month-old Pinot Noir wines, 
and the data logger-derived percentage of 
time of the cluster zone between 15°C and 
26°C from veraison to harvest 2009. 


and the morning sun-side wires be- 
low the fruiting wire. 

During the growing season, when 
both wires on the morning sun side 
are lifted to mid- and top-position, 
they create a vertical wall of foliage 
(Figure 1). However, on the afternoon 
sun side one wire should be lifted to 


é 
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mid- or top-position to create over- 
hanging canes. 

For a Scott-Henry trellis with less 
height above the cordon (50 cm to 60 
cm), the wire on the afternoon sun 
side is to be lifted from mid-position 
(20 to 30 cm above the fruiting wire) to 
the top position when approximately 
two-thirds of the shoots have extend- 
ed past the top of the post. This will 
allow shorter shoots to fall out below 
the top wire, also creating overhang- 
ing canes. 

Other trellis forms need experimen- 
tation, which can be greatly facilitated 
by using the diurnal curves obtained 
by installing temperature data loggers 
in each vineyard. 

The diurnal curves (Figure 2) pro- 
‘duced with a temperature data log- 
ger placed in the fruit zone of the 
Shiraz vineyard (see Figure 1) show 
the effect of foliage on temperature 
in the fruit zone on two warm days 
in Summer 2009. 

In 2005, many Shiraz grapes spent 
a lot of ripening time in the beneficial 
bracket as it was a year with no exces- 
sive heat. However, very leafy vine- 
yards had green characters assessed 
in their wines and low wine scores 
(Figure 3). 

In 2006, wines that achieved high 
wine scores all had more than 95% 
in the beneficial temperature bracket 
(Figure 4). Other wines in this bracket 
with low scores were harvested at too 
low or too high Brix,!! or had over- 
extracted, unripe seeds (documented 
by berry sensory assessment), accord- 
‘ing to E. Winter et al.10 Wines from 
grapes in very cold (Vineyard 2) and 
very hot (Vineyards 5, 16, and 22) fruit 
zones did not achieve good scores. 

When the scores for “sum of red 
fruit” were added, the same trend 
prevailed. The most responsive of 
the taste criteria was plum aroma 
(Figure 5), which was highly corre- 
lated to percent of time in the benefi- 
cial bracket. Raspberry aromas were 
high in wines from grapes grown ina 
cooler fruit zone. 

In Pinot Noir, the relationship be- 
tween percentage of hang time in the 
beneficial temperature bracket (15° to 
26°C) and wine score was most clear- 
ly expressed in the 11 wines of 2008 
(r2 = 0.65, graph in Reference #13), 


but also occurred in 2007 (Figure 6) 
when early harvested grapes (wines 
with vegetal aromas) were omitted 
from the statistics. In 2009, only six 
of 10 wines were ready at the time of 
judgement (Figure 7). 


Do data loggers mimic clusters? 

The contrast between ambient and 
grape tissue temperatures in relation 
to the position of the clusters was 
observed in the 1970s and recently 
reviewed by M. Keller.4 Many users 
of data loggers questioned the abil- 
ity of data loggers positioned in the 
center of the fruit zone to represent 
all clusters. 

On a hot summer day in 2010, 
GrapeLinks Australia monitored Pi- 
not Noir grape temperatures (front 
and back of cluster) from hourly 
infrared thermal readings using a 
Therma-Twin Infrared Thermometer 
(Pyrosales Pty Ltd, Padstow, NSW) 2 
centimeters from the cluster surface. 


The New. 
UberVine 


Averages were calculated from 10 
measurements (1.7 cm diameter) in 
different spots of the cluster surfaces. 
Temperatures in the fruit zone were 
monitored by electronic data loggers 
placed near selected clusters either in- 
side the canopy, exposed to the east, 
leaf-shaded to the west (Figure 8), or 
exposed to the west (Figure 9). Ambi- 
ent temperatures were measured in 
the shade in the tractor row. 
Electronic data logger temperature 
readings (Figure 10) reflected the log- 
ger’s position in the canopy. Logger 
temperatures exceeded ambient shade 
temperatures during sun-exposed pe- 
riods of the day, in particular when 
loggers were west-exposed, and as ex- 
pected, were lower than ambient tem- 
peratures, when protected by foliage. 
Data loggers in full morning or af- 
ternoon sun were on average 7°C and 
4°C warmer, respectively, than the 
surface of Pinot Noir grapes. Where 
clusters and data loggers were not 
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in direct sunlight (inside canopy or 
shaded by one layer of foliage) they 
generally reflected the cluster temper- 
atures within 3°C. 

Leaf-protected Pinot Noir clusters 
had temperatures at the front simi- 
lar to those at the back, but when the 
front was sun-exposed, the back was 
10° cooler. !¢ 

These data show that canopy man- 
agement avoiding west exposure of 
clusters will keep grapes in the fruit 
zone in the beneficial bracket and that 
east exposure is, in this grapegrowing 
region, even on a hot day, not accom- 
panied by excessive heat load. 


Conclusion 

The user-friendly, inexpensive 
monitoring of grapevine fruit zone 
temperatures has been an invalu- 
able tool for Australian grape grow- 
ers and winemakers, in particular 
through the calculation of “percent- 
age of fruit zone time in beneficial 


storage. 
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Figure 10: Hourly temperature readings on a hot summer day, by an electronic data logger 
placed next to Pinot Noir clusters of different canopy faces and exposures, by a thermal probe 
(average over ten 1.7-cm diameter spot measurements covering the cluster surface), and by a 


thermometer in the shade in the tractor row. 


temperature bracket” as a marker for 
potential grape (data from references 
12,13,14,15) and wine quality. 

Wine quality does not rely on 
management 


temperature 
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alone. However, in the face of a 
warming climate, understanding 
the influence of grape temperature 
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ment to avoid heat loads is an in- 
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tegral step in the long path from 
growing grapes to making high- 
quality wine. a 


Where to in the future? 

Besides the continuing Pinot Noir 
group in the Mornington Peninsula, 
new demonstration sites in the King 
Valley and Macedon Ranges will test 
the effects of foliage positioning, irri- 
gation, and under-vine management 
on Sauvignon Blanc, Pinot Grigio, and 
Chardonnay. A workshop to train 
grape growers in the use of fruit zone 
temperature data loggers has been 
produced by GrapeLinks and was ex- 
tended to 11 grapegrowing regions of 
Australia, supported by funding from 
the Australian Government Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Fisheries, and 
Forestry under FarmReady, part of 
Australia’s Farming Future initiative. 
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Quantitative Descriptive 
Sensory Analysis 


Continued from page 13 


need to improve their performance 
for a given descriptor. It also enables 
the tasting notes allocated by the 
least sensitive panel members to be 
weighted appropriately. 

The tasters must smell (or taste) a 
series of samples that contain an aro- 
ma (or flavor) and that are presented 
in the order of increasing concentra- 
tions. They cannot go back to a sample 
already presented and must, immedi- 
ately after having smelled (or tasted) 
the sample, note their perceptions 
indicating whether they perceived a 
flavor and whether they can identify 
it. The detection and identification 
thresholds for each descriptor can thus 
be established. 

e) Individual realization of wine 
profiles and group correction — This 
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exercise allows each panel member 
to become familiar with the score- 
card utilized for the QDSA evaluation 
of wines. It also makes obvious any 
eventual distortions or disagreements 
among members of a group. 

Two anonymous wines are present- 

ed to panel members; one is the con- 
trol and the other is the control with 
the addition of a flavor and an olfac- 
tory standard. The tasters are asked to 
individually establish the organoleptic 
profile of each wine according to the 
QDSA principles. Together, the panel 
then compares the profiles established 
by each taster, and at the end the sam- 
ple wines are revealed. 
f) Triangle tests for olfactory and 
tasting standards — The tasters have 
three coded samples containing the 
aromas or flavors, of which two are 
identical. Tasters must select the one 
they consider different and identify 
the source of the difference. 

Identification exercises can be uti- 
lized as evaluation exercises if they are 
not followed by revealing the sample. 
Similarly, ranking exercises can be 
utilized for evaluation, if they are car- 
ried out for “anonymous” standards 
that the tasters are asked to identify. 
The statistical treatment of certain ex- 
ercises,° notably the scoring of a wine 
profile, also allows the group’s perfor- 
mance to be evaluated. 

When designing training programs 
certain rules must be followed: 

e Work with homogeneous groups 
of panel members who have the same 
skill level with QDSA. 

¢ Take into consideration the group’s 
skill level (the training cycles already 
followed). 

e Give preference to training sessions 
held in the morning, when tasters are 
most receptive. 

e Alternate taste and olfactory tests 
to avoid sensory fatigue. 

* Choose themes according to the 
specificities of the group, notably the 
type of wines for which they will cre- 
ate the QDSA profiles. 


Multiple professional applications 

The first application is the sensory 
analysis of wines taken individu- 
ally. Every enologist knows the im- 
portance of this work for comparing 
techniques, preparing blends, evalu- 


ating competing products, and so 
on. The reproducibility of the QDSA 
is improved with the application of a 
testing method and the possibility of 
retraining when needed. 

Communication with colleagues 
or coworkers working elsewhere in- 
creases the value of this central tech- 
nical act. That was the main concern 
of ICV when the company began work 
on the topic 20 years ago: being able to 
communicate R+D results and various 
information to more than 50 enologists 
working for ICV and to more than 1,000 
wineries working with ICV’s technical 
and scientific support. 

See Figure 2 for an illustration of a 
QDSA performed four months after 
winemaking. We can observe clear dif- 
ferences for certain descriptors. One 
of the resulting questions is whether 
these differences will continue, inten- 
sify, or diminish over time. Another 
issue would be to anticipate possible 
blends according to the markets, or the 
storage or ageing conditions. 

QDSA is useful at every winemak- 
ing step. In winemaking, sulfur off-fla- 
vors have been an indicator for many 
years irt deciding on aeration and ni- 
trogen additions. Conduct training 
with the standard recipes during the 
year or just before harvest is, in that 
case, anew “tool” for the winemaker. 

The mastery of evaluation by QDSA 
of such descriptors as mouthfeel, tan- 
nic intensity, and dryness opens the 
possibility of manipulating the length 
of maceration and extraction tech- 
niques by measuring the evolution of 
these sensations over time. 

Contrary to what some people may 
believe, it does not take long to carry out 
a sensory profile consisting of three or 
four relevant descriptors, even during 
the busy winemaking period. Although 
the form may cover 15 or 16 descriptors, 
the winemaker is not obliged to evalu- 
ate every one of them in any situation. 
One can take from the method what is 
useful for a given objective, since dur- 
ing harvest time decisions must be 
made quickly and based on reason. 


Conclusions 

QDSA is a necessary tool for wine- 
makers not only in the construction 
of a business strategy, but also in the 
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ongoing evaluation of wines during 
the winemaking process. 

Even if each person in a winery is 
aware of the importance of this tool, 
there is still a high risk that winery 
workers will create their own lan- 
guage. It would be useful if at least 
the basic descriptive terms (the def- 
initions and _ training/evaluation 
recipes) were shared, along with the 
methods of creating the standard/ 
descriptor pairs. Then if the select- 
ed standards were published (both 
definitions and recipes), everyone in 
the industry could integrate them in 
their QDSA methodology. 

This direction does not eliminate 
one of the risks mentioned above — 
the multiplication of descriptors, with 
each person thinking theirs is more 
relevant than the next person’s. To 
avoid this situation, common sense 
and a form of self-restraint would be 
beneficial. The associations of enolo- 
gists, winemakers, and regional and 
national inter-professional groups 
can take into account the validation 
of the QDSA references and their 
evolution. 

The International Organization of 
Vine and Wine (OIV) can play a ma- 
jor role. It has the organization, the 
expertise, and the necessary meth- 
ods of validation to recognize the 
methodology, validate the basic de- 
scriptive terms (and their recipes), 
and enrich this basis with new terms 
and/or new references. a 


The authors would like to acknowledge 
the research involvement of Aude Berger, 
Justine Poudevigne, and Régis Aliot, no- 
tably for their contribution to designing a 
standard for mouthfeel. 
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Monitoring fruit zone 
temperatures 
Continued from page 33 
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HUMAN RESOURCES 


HUMAN RESOURCES [a 
ONE LESS MATTER 


TO WORRY ABOUT 


Milan P. Yager, President and CEO, 
National Association of Professional 
Employer Organizations, www.napeo 


oday’s economy is uncer- 

tain. Workplace compliance 

is tougher. Grape crops are 

unpredictable. Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax and Trade Bureau regula- 
tions are ever-changing. Acquisitions 
threaten. Consolidation of distribution 
makes marketing harder. 

Times are especially tough for win- 
eries, but some successful operations 
are keeping their heads above water 
and ahead of the pack by outsourcing 
human resources (HR). 

An effective business strategy 
contains innovative marketing and 
branding, financial savvy, techni- 
cal know-how, and creativity. But a 
winery still needs well-compensated, 
trained, and talented people — a hu- 
man resources program that can ac- 
tually strengthen a brand. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the average human resourc- 
es specialist in California earns $80,000 
to $90,000 per year. However, if you 
cannot afford to have an HR special- 
ist on staff, you may spend as much as 
one-fourth of your time dealing with 
paperwork and other non-revenue- 
generating employment tasks. One so- 
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lution that many wineries have turned 
to is human resource outsourcing. 


Outsourcing human resource 
specialists 

When Cyndee Donato purchased 
Antelope Valley Winery (Lancaster, 
CA) in 1990, she knew that she hated 
doing payroll and needed to out- 
source the task. 

“T could have picked a payroll com- 
pany or hired a part-time bookkeeper,” 
says Donato, “but I was more concerned 
about HR compliance and the potential 
for employee problems.” “I wanted to 
offer our few full-time employees med- 
ical, dental, vision, and retirement ben- 
efits. I knew there was a solution out 
there that would take these administra- 
tive burdens away from me.” 

HR outsourcing solutions can be 
found through ASOs (Administra- 
tive Service Organizations) and PEOs 
(Professional Employer Organiza- 
tions). On the surface, ASOs and PEOs 
appear to offer similar competencies, 
but fundamental differences exist be- 
tween their approaches. 

Single-source outsourcing providers 
(ASOs) enable a business to take advan- 
tage of outsourcing without transferring 
the entire HR organization to a service 
provider. A winery can outsource one 
or several difficult or time-consuming 
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HR processes — such as payroll, re- 
cruiting, or benefit plan administration 
— while retaining control over other 
applications. 

In an ASO arrangement, the ven- 
dor is an agent and the winery client 
remains fully liable and responsible. 
It is not unusual for a winery to main- 
tain a business relationship with two 
or even a handful of single-source 
outsourcing providers, with each 
firm offering a critical service in its 
own area of expertise. 

A PEO, on the other hand, takes care 
of all HR responsibilities, and many 
other employer responsibilities for 
their customers. A PEO handles every 
HR task — from workers’ compensa- 
tion and payroll to employment tax 
compliance, benefits, and even creating 
an employee handbook. A PEO also 
shares liabilities and legal responsibili- 
ties with its clients. 

A PEO delivers its services by estab- 
lishing and maintaining an employer 
relationship with the employees at 
the client’s worksite, and by contrac- 
tually assuming certain employer 
rights, responsibilities, and risk. The 
shared employment relationship of a 
PEO provides an additional number 
of benefits for clients compared to the 
agent role of an ASO. 

As to cost, the services provided by 
a PEO and an ASO provider are dif- 
ferent, and not comparable dollar by 
dollar. Payroll services from each are 
generally the same cost. Workers’ com- 
pensation is usually less expensive with 
a PEO, since it is able to provide large- 
business coverage up to 40% lower 
than available to small businesses. Un- 
employment insurance costs are unaf- 
fected by either choice of provider. 
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The biggest service difference be- 
tween a PEO and an ASO is the HR 
expertise that you get from using a 
PEO. The comprehensive services they 
deliver are built into the fees PEOs 
charge, whereas with an ASO you have 
to purchase each service separately, or 
retain an attorney. 

The National Association of Pro- 
fessional Employer Organizations 
(NAPEO) find that a PEO client gen- 
erally will not pay more to their PEO 
than they were paying for all of their 
services before using a PEO. Although 
the cost will generally be the same, 
they will receive more services than 
they had a la carte, or through an ASO. 
The economies of scale of a PEO allow 
more services for a comparable cost. 


Buying a team of experts 

“Running a business, especially 
in California, is complex,” says Lisa 
Ortman of Ortman Family Vineyards 
(Paso Robles). “It is important to have 
all your legal bases covered, and a PEO 


does it for us cost-effectively. If you do 
not have the resources for your own 
payroll and HR staff, you should defi- 
nitely consider a PEO.” 

Ortman explains that they started 
using their PEO, Your People Profes- 
sionals, as soon as they were ready to 
hire someone other than family. Ort- 
man has used the PEO for four years 
with satisfying results. 

Antelope Valley Winery has been 
using CPE hr (PEO), for 10 years. “We 
needed a full-time HR person without 
a full-time price tag,” recalls Donato, 
“but it was really not about price. It was 
more about HR expertise that I knew I 
could not get from any one person. 

“Thave always had great employees, 
but CPE hr has helped me through a 
few sticky situations, including a layoff 
and a termination. The PEO even trav- 
eled to the unemployment insurance 
hearing with me.” 

Employers also have HR concerns 
related to economic recovery. As busi- 
ness ramps up and wineries begin to 


Boutes barrels are unique barrels with 
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liters, and big vats and fermenters up 
to 75 hectoliters. 

We control and manage all the 


hire again, they need to know whether 
they are obligated to offer jobs to laid- 
off employees, what hiring criteria 
should be used, and how to lawfully 
pay employees in compliance with fed- 
eral and state wage and hour laws. 

Another important service that a PEO 
provides is I-9 administration with INS 
regulations. A PEO can also assist winery 
clients by auditing current pay methods, 
to improve compliance with Fair Labor 
Standards Act regulations. This is helpful 
for wineries with special events for tast- 
ings, weddings, and retail operations. 

As an account manager with Avitus 
Group (PEO based in Montana with of- 
fices in California), Widney Hawthorne 
has helped many winery clients with 
job costing to ensure that special events 
are profitable, and employees are paid 
correctly. Employees may work mainly 
in the retail shop where they are paid 
an hourly rate plus commission, but 
then may work a wedding, where they 
are only hourly, or paid a set fee for 
working the event. 
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“Audits are costly and time-con- 
suming, so Avitus Group tracks pay 
for both the employee and winery,” 
explains Hawthorne. “We also make 
sure workers are classified correctly 
for workers’ compensation purposes 
as they switch roles.” 

As a family business open seven 
days per week with 24 employees, Sun- 
stone Winery (Santa Ynez, CA) would 
need the specialization of three differ- 
ent HR people to fill the services the 
winery receives from their PEO part- 
nership with Your People Profession- 
als, owner Ashley Peters reports. 


Reaping the benefits 
Building a successful benefits pack- 
age can never be a solo effort. It re- 
quires skill across areas such as com- 
munication, design, marketing, sales, 
and finance, which is why many small 
businesses choose to use a PEO. The 
average PEO client has 19 employees, 
and without a PEO, is not able to offer 
a comprehensive benefits package. 
The economies of scale provided by 
PEOs are helpful when administering 
health benefits. By aggregating all of 
its worksite employees, a PEO can con- 
tract with providers all over the U.S., 
and provide more types of health ben- 
efits from which wineries can choose. 
Forty percent of businesses that use 
PEOs upgrade their benefit packages 
with supplemental health-care choices, 
including vision and dental care, em- 
ployee assistance programs, and even 
adoption assistance. Clients may pick 
and choose from the PEO’s offerings. 
When Donato took over operations 
at Antelope Valley Winery, the busi- 
ness was only open on weekends with 
part-time employees. Today the winery 
is open full-time, and has a mix of full- 
time, part-time, and seasonal workers. 
Donato wanted some of the part-time 
employees to become full-time, requir- 
ing one of them to retire from another 
job. The glitch was to provide an entire 
benefits package, including a 401(k). 
CPE hr was able to quickly provide a 
satisfactory package with health, den- 
tal, vision, and retirement options. 
PEOs provide the value of a single- 
source solution, streamlining business 
operations, keeping an owner focused 
on revenue-generating tasks, and ad- 


dressing employee needs as services 
are added. Once established, PEOs 
provide wineries the flexibility to 
quickly add new employees to their 
organization, or to make adjustments 
to payroll and benefit coverage. 
Donato is not worried about health 
care reform. “CPE hr will help me navi- 
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gate through it, and will advise me on 
what to do,” she says. 
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Every business owner runs into 
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ing workers’ compensation. Premiums 
for workers’ compensation have risen 
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50% nationwide in the last three years 
— the fastest pace in a decade, accord- 
ing to the New York City-based Insur- 
ance Information Institute. 

Due to diversity in the workforce 
and hospitality operations, wineries 
have to comply with more regulations 
and compliance issues than 90% of the 
general business population. Food and 
alcohol service present a different set of 
policies and procedures that have to be 
dealt with. 

For more than 25 years, workers’ 
compensation and risk management 
has been a central component of the to- 
tal human resources solution that PEOs 
have been providing. A PEO initiates 
and integrates policies and procedures 
for risk management, loss manage- 
ment, and regulatory compliance. In 
addition, PEOs assist in educating em- 
ployees through the development of a 
safety handbook. 

Antelope Valley Winery decided to 
expand a few years ago and add a lab. 
Donato turned to its PEO to educate 
her on all the guidelines for lab opera- 
tions, and to incorporate them into the 
winery safety manual. 

Avitus Group’s safety team has helped 
winery clients with small issues that car- 
ry big OSHA fines, such as occupational 
training for forklift drivers. “Without a 
certification card, OSHA would fine you 
heavily,” says Hawthorne. 

To keep costs down for its clients, 
Avitus Group automatically imple- 
ments risk management strategies. 
On a monthly basis, they review and 
document the claims experience to un- 
derstand the frequency and severity of 
claims. Results of these reviews help to 
implement corrective actions. 

“Our PEO is like a security blanket,” 
says Peters. “Your People Professionals 
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is a valued partner providing insight 
on how to run a smoother business.” 


Helping hand with hiring 

Nothing good comes easy, and that 
includes hiring and managing good 
employees. PEOs can help wineries 
find and hire qualified people. Small 
business owners often dread the pros- 
pect of reading mountains of resumes 
and conducting interviews for prospec- 
tive hires. PEOs can deliver candidates 
quickly, and handle the paperwork for 
new hires. Some PEOs have entire divi- 
sions devoted to recruiting, and helping 
clients make the right hiring decisions. 

For Sunstone Winery, staffing is 
truly streamlined. The PEO places the 
blind employment advertisement and 
weeds out the candidates, which al- 
lows Sunstone to focus on interviewing 
and selecting an employee. 

Pre-employment testing is another 
area PEOs can manage. Without a 
screening process, you risk placing the 
wrong person in the job, leading to lost 
productivity and costly turnover. PEOs 
tailor pre-employment tests to predict 
loyalty to the winery employer, and suc- 
cess on a specific job. Background and 
credit checks can have a big impact. 


Selecting an HR provider 

Keyways Vineyard and Winery (Te- 
mecula, CA) has used several HR out- 
sourcing arrangements. Terri Pebley 
Delhamer purchased Keyways in 2006, 
and used an a la carte approach to out- 
sourcing with a payroll company, an 
individual HR consultant, and a labor 
attorney. After one year, Delhamer 
chose to combine all of these needs 
when she changed to a PEO. 

Delhamer has been working with 
Avitus Group for three years as a PEO 


client and has some HR outsourcing 
advice. “You should not look for a PEO 
to save you money, but for much big- 
ger reasons and added services,” says 
Delhamer. “It is more about value of 
services, and peace of mind in the form 
of simplification with a single-service 
provider. I feel I am much better pro- 
tected against liability and exposure 
with HR handbooks, safety inspec- 
tions, and better employment compli- 
ance. I have a bigger company behind 
me dealing with delicate employee 
situations like sexual harassment disci- 
plinary issues.” 

NAPEO recommends conducting a 
basic needs analysis for your winery: 

e First, lay out exactly what type 
of HR and risk management concerns 
your winery has. 

¢ Meet with all PEQs in person to 
ensure they have the experience to help 
you reach your goals. 

¢ Find out what they have done 
to help similar companies your size 
achieve success. 

e Understand how the employee 
benefits are funded. 

e Is the PEO fully insured or self- 
funded? 

¢ Who is the third-party adminis- 
trator (TPA), or carrier? Is their TPA 
or carrier authorized to do business in 
your state? 

¢ How well does the PEO manage em- 
ployer risk? Is there a risk management 
department with trained and certified 
risk management and HR professionals? 

¢ Ask what kind of on-site services 
you will receive. While a PEO typi- 
cally works outside your office, find 
out how often they will make trips to 
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|, ANTIMICROBIAL AGENTS 


Wine microbe 
susceptibility ts variable 


Currently, the wine industry adds a variety of chemical anti- 
microbial agents during the winemaking process to effectively 
manage the growth of spoilage microbes in product (juice, 
must, wine). Wine spoilage microbes can also be physically re- 
moved by methods such as filtration, but this column will only 
focus on chemical additives to control spoilage populations. 

Selecting the correct antimicrobial agent(s) and the appropri- 
ate concentration is complicated, because environmental con- 
ditions of wine vary, wine chemistry varies, the antimicrobial 
activity of chemical additives is strongly dependent on environ- 
mental and chemical conditions, and the susceptibility of wine 
microbes to each antimicrobial agent can be quite variable. 

This column will discuss the most common antimicro- 
bial agents currently used to manage spoilage microbes in 
wines (sulfur dioxide, dimethyl dicarbonate, sorbic acid, and 
lysozyme) and the variability of inhibitory properties associ- 
ated with each preservative /sterilant. 


Sulfur dioxide (SO) 

SO) is an effective antimicrobial and antioxidative agent with 
a long history of use in winemaking. The legal limit for SO, in 
wines is currently 350 mg/L; however, wineries must disclose 
on their label if greater than 10 mg/L total SO, is present. 

In an aqueous solution, SO, can exist in three different 
forms with the equilibrium in three forms, depending on pH: 

molecular SO, (SO *H,O); 

bisulfite ion (HSO3 ); and 

sulfite ion (SO32>). 

Molecular SO, is the only form with antimicrobial activity 
and its activity increases with decreasing pH.!23 

The inhibitory action of SO, is manifest in its ability to re- 
act with cofactors (NAD+) required for enzymatic reactions 
and with adenosine triphosphate (ATP), and to disrupt disul- 
fide bridges in proteins. 


The amount of molecular SO, required to inhibit the growth 
of yeast and bacteria is dependent on many different factors 
including: 

. Temperature; 

. Ethanol concentration; 

. Nutrient availability; 

. Microbial population level (number of cells); 
. Microorganism type; 

pH, 

. Sugar content; and 

. Content of carbon-containing compounds. 
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The antimicrobial activity of molecular SO, can diminish as 
a result of increased pH and/or getting “bound” to carbon- 
containing compounds (sugars, pyruvic acid, acetealdehyde, 
anthocyanins, and phenolic compounds).34° 
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Studies on the inhibitory action of molecular SO,, have 
shown that significant differences in sensitivity exist among 
the genera of yeast and bacteria in wine. However, most of 
the studies conducted have not represented true winemak- 
ing conditions (by using artificial media without ethanol, pH 
levels at 4.0 or above, and short-term exposure to SO,), so 
determining the optimum molecular SO, concentration for 
each wine microbe is difficult. 

Not only are we dealing with the multitude of factors de- 
scribed above, but we must determine whether the molecu- 
lar SO, concentration is high enough to be lethal to the cells 
or just enough to inhibit growth, leaving cells still viable but 
non-culturable (VBNC). In addition, yeast cells can build up 
resistance to SO, over time.® 

Due to the complicated nature of showing one concentra- 
tion of molecular SO, for each wine microbe, Table I has the 
concentration that is lethal to wine microbe and the concen- 
tration that has been shown to control growth (but not neces- 
sarily kill each microbe). [The concentrations noted in Table I 
are adapted from several studies that are referenced. | 


Table I: Molecular SO, concentrations that are 
lethal to, and inhibit growth of, various wine 
yeast and bacteria 


Microorganism Molecular Molecular 
SO» (mg/L) - SOp (mg/L) - 
growth inhibition lethal 
Yeast 
Brettanomyces spp./8 0.80 >3.0 
Candida 1.59 N/A 
Kloeckera apiculata? 0.29 N/A 
Pichia? 10 0.67 >2.0 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae! 0.50 to 1.0 >1.0 
Saccharomycodes Iudwigii® N/A >3.0 
Schizosaccharomyces N/A >2.0 
Zygosaccharomyces bailii® 10,11 is) 2.0 to 3.0 
Bacteria 
Acetobacter pasteurianus” 0.80 20.80 
Lactobacillus plantarum?! N/A 4.0 
Lactobacillus spp, >0.50 >0.80 
Oenococcus oeni!? >0.50 >0.80 


In practice and depending on the characteristics of the 
wine, many winemakers attempt to maintain the molecular 
SO, level between 0.5 to 1.0 mg/L to manage wine spoil- 
age microbes in dry wines (sweet wines will likely require a 
molecular SO, concentration above 1.0 mg/L). Some wine- 
makers do go higher than 1.0 mg/L, but it can be difficult to 
achieve, especially when the pH of wine is high (above 3.6). 

‘In addition, the sensory aspect of wine starts to be nega- 
tively impacted when molecular SO, exceeds 0.8 mg/L, as 
the sulfur odor becomes significantly more pronounced. 


Dimethyl Dicarbonate (DMDC) 

DMDC, sold under the trade name Velcorin®, is an effec- 
tive antimicrobial agent against wine microbes. It can be le- 
thal to both yeast and bacteria, although in general, higher 
concentrations of DMDC are required to kill bacteria.13 

DMDC has been approved as a wine additive under the nor- 
mal circumstances of bottling, in which the viable yeast count is 
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less than or equal to 500 cells per milliliter, and at a maximum 
concentration of 200 ppm over the production life of each wine. 

It is illegal to add DMDC to wines containing more than 
500 yeast cells per milliliter and at concentrations above 200 
ppm. DMDC was approved in 2006 for use in the European 
Union for wines having a sugar content equal to or greater 
than 5g/L (0.5g/100 ml). 

DMDC kills microorganisms by entering the cells and 
inactivating some of the key enzymes required for cell 
function. At the molecular level, DMDC causes methoxy- 
carbonylation of imidazole groups in enzymes essential to 
normal cellular metabolism, which results in cell death. It 
has been shown to denature enzymes (alcohol dehydro- 
genase and glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase) 
that function in the fermentative pathway.!4 The target 
in these enzymes appears to be the imidazole ring in the 
amino acid histidine. 


Adding DMDC to wine as a sterilizing agent has several 
advantages: 

1. It reacts rapidly and has a broad spectrum of microbio- 
logical activity. 

2. It is completely hydrolyzed to carbon dioxide and 
methanol. The concentrations of methanol formed from the 
addition of DMDC (up to 98 mg/L) are similar or less than 
amounts that naturally occur in many fruit and alcoholic bever- 
ages and are thought not to be of toxicological concern.!5 

3. Because DMDC can only be added to a wine that has less 
than or equal to 500 cells/ml of yeast, only low dosages are 
necessary (under 200 mg/L). 

4. ts addition does not have any effect on the odor, taste, or 
color of wine as long as the legal dosage is added. 

5. Its addition allows a reduction in the level of SO» added 
to wine. 


Concerns associated with the addition of DMDC include: 

1. Its low solubility in water means it must be thoroughly 
mixed in wine. 

2. Dosing equipment is expensive. 

3. Proper safety precautions must be used when handling 
DMDC since it can pose a safety risk. 

4. It has not been approved for use in all countries. 

5. While the level of methanol described above is not 
considered to be toxic, it is probably in the best interest of the 
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Table II: Minimum lethal concentrations of DMDC 
required for control of various yeast and bacteria species 
commonly observed in winemaking 


DMDC (mg/L) in 
artificial medium** 


Microorganism DMDC (mg/L) in wine 


containing 10% ethanol* 


Yeast 


Brettanomyces spp. 25 N/A 
Candida krusei N/A 200 
Dekkera intermedia 25 N/A 
Kloeckera apiculata N/A 30 
Pichia membranefaciens N/A 30 
Rhodotorula spp. 50 30 - 200 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae 20) 30 


Saccharomyces bayanus 25) N/A 
Schizosaccharomyces pontbe 25 - 50 N/A 
Zygosaccharomyces N/A 90 
Bacteria 

Acetobacter pasteurianus N/A 80 
Lactobacillus brevis N/A 200 
Lactobacillus buchnert N/A 30 
Pediococcus cerevisiae N/A 300 


*Yeast were inoculated at various cell counts. 
**Yeast and bacteria were inoculated at about 500 cells/ml. 


wine industry to make sure that this level is not toxic with long- 
term exposure. According to the World Health Organization, 
methanol is irritating to the eyes, skin, and respiratory tract.!® 


The antimicrobial effectiveness of DMDC against various 
yeast and bacteria species commonly found in the wine in- 
dustry is shown in Table IL!” The inhibitory concentrations 
of DMDC shown for each microbe were tested under various 
environmental conditions. 


Sorbic acid 

Sorbic acid (2,4-hexadienoic acid) is a short-chain unsatu- 
rated fatty acid that is a fungistatic agent added to grape juice 
and sweet, bottled wines to prevent yeast re-fermentation, 
specifically by Saccharomyces. The inhibitory effect of sorbic 
acid is not uniform against yeast strains, and it does not ap- 
pear to prevent spoilage from either lactic acid bacteria or 
acetic bacteria at concentrations used in wine. 

Currently, the maximum allowable concentration in the 
US. is 300 mg/L (ppm), while the Office International de la 
Vigne et du Vin (OIV) has determined the maximal allowable 
concentration to be 200 mg/L. 


The effectiveness of sorbic acid as an antimicrobial agent is 
affected by several factors: 

1. It is not easily soluble in water, so the potassium salt of 
sorbic acid (potassium sorbate), which is very soluble in water, 
is commercially available as a powder. 

2. The solubility of sorbic acid increases with increasing 
water temperature. 

3. An increase in ethanol concentration increases the solubil- 
ity of sorbic acid, while that of potassium sorbate decreases. 

4. The presence of solids in solution (sucrose) decreases the 
solubility of both sorbic acid and potassium sorbate. 

5. The antimicrobial action of sorbic acid (similar to 
SOz) is the highest in its undissociated form (antimicrobial 
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activity increases as the pH of a solution 
decreases). 


Sorbic acid acts by inhibiting the ac- 
tion of a variety of enzymes in a cell, 
including those involved in the citric 
acid cycles (malate dehydrogenase, 
isocitrate dehydrogenase, succinate 
dehydrogenase, and fumerase), car- 
bohydrate metabolism (lactate dehy- 
drogenase and enolase), and enzymes 
with an SH group (peroxidase and 
catalase). 

In practice, typically concentrations 
of between 100 to 200 mg/L of sorbic 
acid are added. At these concentra- 
tions, the growth of most yeast species 
is inhibited; however, the level neces- 
sary for inhibition varies among yeasts, 
with some being highly resistant. 

Yeasts such as Saccharomyces cerevi- 
siae (25 mg/L), Kloeckera apiculata (156 
mg/L), Pichia anomala (168 mg/L), 
Brettanomyces (200 mg/L), and Can- 
dida (100 mg/L) are usually inhibited 
in this concentration range.!018 Yeasts 
that are highly resistant to sorbic acid 
include Zygosaccharomyces bailli and 
Schizosaccharomyces pombe, which have 
been shown to be resistant to at least 
672 mg/L.19 

While sorbic acid has been shown to 
be an effective inhibitor of Saccharomy- 
ces growth, recent experimental data 
indicates that this yeast can decarboxy- 
late sorbic acid (releasing carbon diox- 
ide) to produce the chemical 1,3-pen- 
tadiene.!9 This chemical has a strong 
kerosene aroma; thus its formation in 
wine would be considered spoilage. 

As mentioned above, acetic acid and 
lactic acid bacteria are not inhibited by 
sorbic acid. Some species of lactic acid 
bacteria can metabolize sorbic acid to 
produce 2-ethoxyhexa-3,5-diene.”0 This 
chemical has a geranium-like aroma, 
which is considered to be a wine fault. 


Lysozyme 

Lysozyme is an enzyme derived 
from egg whites and is very active 
against Gram-positive bacteria found 
in wine (such as Lactobacillus, Pediococ- 
cus, and Oenococcus). It has little or no 
activity against Gram-negative bacte- 
ria (Acetobacter) due to the protective 
properties of their outer cell mem- 
branes,7! and has no effect on yeast or 
mold. Lysozyme’s mode of action is to 


Tannins: The essential element. 


All LAFFORT tannins benefit from the unique formulation Instant Dissolving Process 
(IDP) allowing tannins to be directly incorporated into the wine and insuring perfect 
solubility. 

Winemakers all over the world have incorporated the use of VR SUPRA® as standard 
practice. 

LAFFORT now offers as a complement VR COLOR®, real technological breakthrough 
internationally patented. The exclusive OxyProtect™ process production avoids oxidation 
of phenolic cores during the extraction. 


TANIN VR SUPRA® (IDP) / 


Synergistic combination of ellagic and proanthocyanidic 
tannins, naturally purified in phenol acids, for the vinification of 
red wines. 

+ Structure improvement. 

* Strong reactivity with proteins (grape tannins protection). 

+ Laccase activity inhibition. 

+ Antioxidant (color protection). 

* Clarification improvement. 
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TANIN VR COLOR® (IDP) / 


Preparation containing extremely high concentration of active 

natural catechins OxyProtect™ process), naturally purified in "ANN VR Coven, 
phenol acids. To be used in combination with VR SUPRA®: => 

+ Unique reactivity with free anthocyanins for ethanal bridge 
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+ Long lasting color stabilization. 
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attack the cell wall in Gram-positive bacteria by cleaving the 
peptidoglycan layer, causing breaks in the wall where water 
enters, which subsequently leads to cell rupture. 

Both the U.S. and the OIV have approved adding lysozyme 
to wine up to a concentration of 500 mg/L. 


Currently, there are four major applications for lysozyme in 
winemaking: 

1. Preventive control of lactic acid bacteria growth in must and 
juice, particularly in musts or juices with a high pH (above 3.8) 
and grapes that contain rot. Application of lysozyme at this stage 
is beneficial because it can control the development of volatile 
acidity, reduce the risk of interference between alcoholic and 
malolactic fermentations, and inhibit the growth of spoilage lactic 
acid bacteria arriving on grapes. It is recommended that 200 
mg/L of lysozyme be added to the must or juice. 

2. Protection of wine during sluggish or stuck fermentations 
from volatile acidity production by lactic acid bacteria, thus 
encouraging the growth of yeast in the absence of SO. The 
recommended concentration to add at this stage is 250 to 
400 mg/L. 

3. Microbiological stabilization of wine following malolactic fer- 
mentation. The benefits at this stage include reducing the quantity of 
SO, added to wine, increasing the efficiency of micro-oxygenation, 
and implantation of selected malolactic bacteria that are compatible 
with lysozyme. Depending on the lactic acid bacteria population 
level, 250 to 500 mg/L is recommended. 

4. Inhibition of malolactic fermentation when blending wines 
in different stages of the process (such as a white wine that has 
not gone through malolactic fermentation blended with a white 
wine that completed it), to keep the blended wine stable. 


Lysozyme’s advantages are that it is organoleptically neu- 
tral and poses no risk to human health, and its antimicrobial 
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activity increases with increasing pH.**? 


Its use is complicated by the following factors: 

1. Different concentrations are required at distinct stages of 
the winemaking process. 

2. Lactic acid bacteria have varying sensitivities (some species 
of Lactobacillus and Pediococcus can survive up to 500 mg/L). 

3. It is a protein so it can contribute to proteinaceous haze 
when wines are stored at warmer temperatures. 

A. Its activity is greater in white wines compared to red 
wines, due to the increased content of phenolic compounds in 
red wines (which react with lysozyme to decrease activity). 

5. Its enzymatic activity can be neutralized by bentonite, oak 
chips, carbon fining agents, and high tannin levels.23,24 

Practical concerns include: 

First, laboratory trials are needed to ascertain the proper 
lysozyme dosage to add to wine. 

Second, following its addition to production lots, micro- 
bial testing must be done to verify that the amount used effec- 
tively reduced spoilage from lactic acid bacteria populations, 
and to determine if any resistant species are present and at 
what levels. 

The winemaker must keep in mind that lysozyme activity 
is not immediate; it generally takes anywhere from seven to 
10 days to significantly reduce microbial populations. 

Finally, lysozyme displays reversible protein precipita- 
tion when a low temperature is maintained (28°F/2°C) and 
irreversible precipitation when temperature is kept above 
113°F/45°C. This is critical for conducting protein stabil- 
ity assessments using the heat test at temperatures above 
113°F/45°C, since the presence of lysozyme will lead to a 
false positive. r 


Dr. Robert Tracy, with nine years of scientific research experience 
and seven years of winery laboratory and quality control and quality 
assurance experience, specializes in wine chemistry and microbiol- 
ogy, winery sanitation, and QA/QC. He is co-founder of BevTrac 
Mobile Quality Systems LLC, based in Windsor, CA (www.bev- 
tracquality.com) providing a mobile wine laboratory and consulting 
services to the wine industry. Please direct inquiries to robert.tracy@ 
bevtracquality.com or tel: 707/239-8581. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


A simple solution to 
California water issues 


Charles L. Barra 
BARRA of Mendocino, 
Mendocino County, CA 


quate water supply at reasonable cost 

to its agricultural industry, competition 
from globalization will soon turn the state 
into a third world economy. 

Additionally, most of the people who 
are working to find a solution to Califor- 
nia water problems have a hard time un- 
derstanding the economic impact that the 
lack of water at reasonable prices have 
on the California economy and how this 
directly affects working families and the 
state’s tax base. 

When agricultural land is abandoned 
or fruit trees and grape vines are taken out 
because of the lack of water, the assessed 
value of the property goes down, thereby 
reducing revenues for local services and 
the resulting loss of jobs for working fami- 
lies. Also, there is a huge decrease in the 
income from production which reduces 
billions of dollars to the state and federal 
government in income taxes. 

We must change the direction in which 
we have been going and make an invest 
ment to come up with new, innovative ways 
to use the resources already developed to 
help move our economy forward. 

One idea is to work with farmers and 
cities to develop a reservoir system that 


|: California does not provide an ade- 


could store more water in the winter rainy 
season and serve as a resource during 
the dry summers. The sale of water and 
the increase in the tax base would more 
than repay the cost of development of 
these reservoirs. 

Back in the 1950s, when some farmers 
were using wind machines and smudge 
pots to protect their crops from frost, there 
were rumblings that in Israel, they were 
protecting their vegetables with sprin- 
klers and water with great success. AF 
ter further research and a demonstration 
from an engineer in Israel, | discovered 
it was absolutely true and potentially the 
solution to our frost problems. But without 
a consistent water supply, this approach 
would not be possible. 

But without a consistent water supply, 
this approach would not be possible. 

Because water for frost protection is so 
efficient and clean when compared to wind 
machines and oil heaters, one way to make 
this work is to invest in fish-friendly reservoirs 
with winter run-off water that can be used 
for frost protection in the-spring and then irri- 
gate the land during the summer. In addition 
to being self-sufficient and sustainable, there 
is very little cost to maintain these reservoirs 
and streams. 

The reservoirs also provide perfect 
habitat for Canadian geese, ducks, wild 
turkeys, fox, bob cats, and fish. For ex- 
ample, ona 150-acre farm, if you create 
reservoirs to support the needed water 
supply, the potential savings could be 


well over $1.5 million in water costs over 
the next 50 years. 

The savings realized from building res- 
ervoirs that replenish each year should be 
evident to the Governor and the legisla- 
ture. Fish-friendly reservoirs are filled up 
by winter rain, so that water is available 
to sell or use during the summer months. 
The following winter, the reservoirs fill up 
again at no cost, and the water can be 
sold year after year at a reasonable rate 
fo consumers. 

What California needs to do is make 
an investment in fish-friendly water stor- 
age reservoirs high in the mountains so 
there is gravity flow, thus cutting down on 
the cost of the operation. The return on 
investment, when taking into account of 
the sale of water, plus the increase in tax 
revenue from the agricultural products 
that are sold, would be in the billions of 
dollars, creating a self-sustaining invest- 
ment in our economy and the future of 
Our state. a 


As a Northern California grape grower for 
65 years, Charlie Barra has been involved in 
California water issues and the challenges faced 
by agriculture. He served on several task forces 
in Mendocino County to recommend policy 
to efficiently deliver limited water resources 
among the various water districts in the area. 
In the 1960s, Barra was the first chairman of 
the Redwood Valley Water District when the 
district was formed to bring district water to 
Redwood Valley residents. 
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ADI Systems INc. 

ADI Systems Inc. specializes in indus- 
trial wastewater treatment and offers 
many solutions for wineries, from treat- 
ment to water reuse. ADI has installed 
numerous systems worldwide includ- 
ing clients such as Anheuser-Busch, 
MillerCoors, Guinness, and Baileys. 

ADI-MBR (Membrane Bioreactor) 
— A membrane bioreactor (MBR) sys- 
tem, based on the world’s leading flat- 
plate MBR technology, can produce 
reuse-quality water within an easy- 
to-operate, small-footprint package. 
Effluent from the ADI-MBR will meet 
the strictest discharge limits and offer 
wineries a variety of disposal options 
including irrigation, aquifer recharge, 
or direct discharge. The technology is 
used in 20 wineries worldwide. 


Anaerobic Technologies — For large 
wineries, ADI offers anaerobic systems 
that are ideally suited to treating high- 
strength wastewater generated at win- 
eries and provide an efficient, economi- 
cal solution to wastewater problems. 
Wineries can utilize the biogas generated 
in these systems to displace electricity or 
natural gas use in the winery, providing 
an additional economic benefit. 

Contact ADI today and explore solu- 
tions to handle your winery’s waste- 
water treatment needs and improve 
the overall bottom line. Ask about our 
ADI’s new ADI-AnMBR technology. 

For more information, contact: 

ADI Systems Inc. 

Al Cocci, Vice President 

PO Box 397, 7 Pointe Sewall Rd, Wolfeboro, 

NH 03894 

tel: 800/561-2831 (US and Canada) or 

603/569-0955; 

fax: 603/569-0957 

e-mail: systems@adi.ca 

website: www.adisystemsinc.com 
PLEASE SEE ADI SYSTEMS AD, PAGE 36. 


Vinotec NAPA 

Lisa Van de Water founded The Wine 
Lab in 1975 (but is no longer involved), 
Pacific Rim Oenology in New Zealand 
in 1992, and in 2003 — Vinotec Napa. She 
collaborates internationally, promoting 
information exchange, technology trans- 
fer, and wine microbiology research. 

Vinotec Napa considers not just 
numbers but wine as a whole, inter- 
preting lab results, diagnosing and 
solving winemaking problems, mak- 
ing practical suggestions to improve 
winery procedures. 

At Vinotec Napa, management of wine 
microbes — good and bad - is a prime 
concern, includ- 
ing avoiding 
stuck ferments, 
Brettanomyces, 
Lactobacillus, 
Pediococcus, and 
other —_unde- 
sirables; Lisa 
is often called 
ithe Bad 
Wine Lady.” 
Combining tra- 
ditional culturing and microscopy with 
PCR gives the most useful and cost- 
effective results for microbe testing and 
identification. Seminars on fermentation 
and wine microbe identification are held 
for wineries in several countries. 

Vinotec Napa, now the U.S. wine 
industry distributor for Megazyme 
enzymatic test kits (www.megazyme. 
com), keeps a good stock of kits (acetic 
acid, ammonia, fructose/glucose, malic 
acid, SO,, and others). 

Vinotec Napa’s fermentation nutri- 
ents are Superfood®, Startup, Vinferm, 
Vitamix®, Supervit®, and Leucofood, 
plus new Superferm, for high-risk fer- 
mentations. They are now produced and 
distributed by Beverage Supply Group, 
www.bsgwine.com, 800/585-5562. 

For more information, contact: 

Vinotec Napa 

607 Cabot Way, Napa, CA 94559 

phone: 707/953-7072 

fax: 707/224-4028 

e-mail: badwinelady@aol.com 

International Afflilates: 

Chile: www.vinotec.com (en espanol) 


New Zealand: www.pros.co.nz 
South Africa: www.vinlab.com 


PLEASE SEE VINOTEC ADS, PAGES 23, 57. 


Castoro BOTTLING COMPANY 

Since 1989, Castoro Bottling has 
served wineries throughout California 
with a fleet of high-tech mobile bot- 
tling lines. The demand for Castoro 
Bottling’s timely, professional, and 
knowledgeable service has triggered 
the bottling of over 60 million bottles 
of wine with natural cork, synthetic 
closures, or screwcaps. 
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Castoro Bottling offers five tech- 
nologically-advanced mobile bottling 
lines that arrive on your schedule to 
serve all your bottling needs. Castoro 
Bottling can bottle up to 2,500 cases per 
day, serving any size winery. Custom 
services include labeling and pack- 
aging consultation. Recognizing the 
need for wineries to offer alternative 
closures, Castoro Bottling has outfit- 
ted two bottling lines with screwcap 
capabilities. 

“Our investment in the best equip- 
ment and the best people to run 
that equipment is what sets Castoro 
Bottling apart,” says Niels Udsen. “We 
anticipate the needs of a winery better 
than any other bottler simply because I 
have owned and operated a successful 
winery for 26 years. Castoro Bottling is 
a partner who knows and understands 
your business.” 

Castoro Bottling Company also 
offers Velcorin dosing and 187ml bot- 
tling. Please call, or visit www.castoro- 
bottling.com for more information. 

For more information, contact: 

Castoro Bottling Company 

Niels Udsen 

PO Box 954, Templeton, CA 93465 

tel: 805/467-2002; fax: 805/467-2004 

e-mail: Niels@castorobottling.com 

website: www.castorobottling.com 
PLEASE SEE CASTORO BOTTLING AD, PAGE 36. 
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TEP ENGINEERING 

TEP Engineering provides a full 
range of mechanical engineering ser- 
vices including heating, ventilation, 
air conditioning, refrigeration, process 
piping, plumbing and control systems 
design. Additional services include 
energy studies, Title 24 energy compli- 
ance calculations, and LEED work. TEP 
Engineering’s recent work includes 
one LEED-certified winery, and two 
others pending LEED certification. 

TEP Engineering provides inno- 
vative and functional mechanical 
designs within the framework of proj- 
ect requirements. Every project has a 
unique blend of cost, energy, environ- 
mental, aesthetics, space, and techni- 
cal considerations. TEP Engineering 
endeavors to consider all of these fac- 
tors in creating the most appropriate 
mechanical design. 


ITEP 


ENGINEERING 


TEP Engineering has been involved 
in pioneering unique and energy- 
efficient mechanical designs, such as 
hydronic radiant cooling for wineries, 
water source heat pumps coupled to 
lakes, GeoExchange heat pump sys- 
tems, advanced heat recovery systems, 
and indirect-direct evaporative cool- 
ing systems. As energy prices have 
soared, TEP Engineering has found 
new approaches to reduce energy con- 
sumption, optimize energy use, and 
minimize the environmental impact of 
mechanical systems. 

TEP Engineering’s staff includes two 
LEED-AP certified engineers, in addition 
to engineers and designers with more 
than 60 years of HVAC and plumb- 
ing contracting experience. Please visit 
www.tep.net for further information. 

For more information, contact: 

TEP Engineering 

880 Second St, Santa Rosa, CA 95404 

tel: 707/538-0400 ext.1; fax: 707/538-0406 

e-mail: rob@tep.net 

website: www.tep.net 
PLEASE SEE TEP ENGINEERING AD, PAGE 21. 
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HANSEL LEASING, INC. 

For more than 45 years, Hansel 
Leasing has been a premier source for 
leasing. Hansel Leasing continues as a 
full-service leasing company; provid- 
ing leases for new and used vehicles 
and equipment. Every lease is custom- 
ized to suit the specific needs of the 
client. 

Hansel Leasing knows the wine 
business. With hands-on winery expe- 
rience, Hansel Leasing is the expert 
leasing source for the wine industry. 


H) HANSEL 


LEASING 


As a direct lender, Hansel Leasing’s 
professionals are able to make credit 
decisions, create documents, and pay 
vendors in a timely manner. The pri- 
mary goal is to make every transaction 
simple and convenient for wineries 
and their suppliers. 

Hansel Leasing can provide lease 
financing for any winery including 
crushers, presses, bottling lines, stain- 
less steel tanks, oak wine barrels, refrig- 
eration systems, barrel racks, vineyard 
wind machines, sorting tables, fork- 
lifts, tractors, seeders, and sprayers. 
Additionally, Hansel Leasing can take 
the hassle out of buying or leasing any 
make or model of vehicle. 

Contact Hansel Leasing — they lease 
everything! 

For more information, contact: 

Hansel Leasing, Inc. 

Jim Taylor, Lease Manager, 707/322-4659 

PO Box 3437, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 

tel: 707/544-2822: fax: 707/578-8306 

e-mail: jtaylor@hanselleasing.com 

website: www.hanselleasing.com 
PLEASE SEE HANSEL LEASING AD, PAGE 57. 


BevTRAC Mosile QuaLity Systems LLC 

BevTrac Mobile Quality Systems 
LLC (BevTrac) provides a mobile lab- 
oratory (a first in U.S. wine industry) 
that conducts state-of-the-art analytical 
and microbiological testing onsite (plus 
a free courier service in Mendocino, 
Napa, and Sonoma counties). Robust 
and comprehensive quality assurance 
and process optimization consulting 
services are the unique advantage of 
BevTrac’s ability to bring a full service 
REE): to wineries. 


‘BevTrae 


A %, Mobile Quality Systems LLC, 


A wide range of consulting services 
BevTrac offers to wineries includes: 

e Microbial troubleshooting and 
remediation; 

e Onsite sanitation assessments, 
monitoring, and solutions to prevent 
microbial spoilage of wine; 

Quality assurance assessments 
and services to help clients produce 
high quality, safe, and pure products; 

e 2,4,6-trichloroanisole (TCA) and 
2,4,6-tribromoanisole (TBA) assess- 
ment and remediation; 

e Process optimization consulta- 
tion (such as Six Sigma and Lean 
Manufacturing), to eliminate defects 
in wine production to prevent down- 
grades and rework, and increase oper- 
ating efficiency. 

e Pre-harvest grape maturity ser- 
vices in collaboration with Dr. Mark 
Greenspan (Advanced Viticulture, 
www.advancedvit.com) to assess 
vineyard condition and fruit senso- 
rial maturity, and collect statistically- 
relevant fruit samples for rapid chemi- 
cal and microbiological analyses at 
BevTrac’s mobile laboratory. 

From grape maturity to finished bot- 
tle distribution, BevTrac has the exper- 
tise and technology to implement qual- 
ity systems to improve finished wine. 

For more information, contact: 

BevTrac Mobile Quality Systems LLC 

PO Box 1410, Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 800/401-8917; fax: 707/237-5125 

e-mail: info@bevtracquality.com 

website: www.bevtracquality.com 
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Craic Root & Associates — 


TASTING ROOM CONSULTING 

Craig Root & Associates offers cost- 
effective opportunities to increase prof- 
its and enhance the visitor experience in 
your winery visitor center. An entertain- 
ing and informative visit to a visitor cen- 
ter stays in the consumer’s mind long 
after expensive advertising has faded. 
Many of Craig’s services can be accom- 
plished with phone and email - he has 
created highly successful wine clubs 
and tasting rooms all over the U.S. with- 
out actually visiting the wineries. 

Craig Root’s consulting services 
cover several areas of visitor center 
performance: 

1. Complete visitor center start-up 
(design review, business plan, income/ 
expense projections, wine club creation, 
tour creation, trade relations, and com- 
plete retail room organization); 

2. Appraisal of current operations 
(through direct consulting and/or a 
“mystery audit” program) to cover all 
phases listed in #1; 

3. Wine clubs (from start-up to fine- 
tuning an existing program); 

4. Trade relations: How to achieve bet- 
ter results with VIP buyers; 

5. Seminars designed to improve 
management and _ staff performance 
(Management seminar presented at 
U.C. Davis and Cornell University, 
Sales and Customer Service for staff, 
and more). 

The company’s partial client list 
includes: Acacia Winery, Clos Pegase 
Winery, DeLoach Vineyards, Domaine 
Carneros, Heitz Wine Cellars, Indian 
Springs Winery, Fess Parker Winery, 
Franciscan Vineyards, Freemark Abbey 
Winery, Kendall-Jackson Vineyards, 
Kenwood Vineyards, Roederer Estate, 
V. Sattui Winery, St. Clement Vineyards, 
Stag’s Leap Wine Cellars, Zaca Mesa 
Winery, Niebaum-Coppola Winery, and 
Robert Mondavi Winery. 

Root teaches a class at U.C. Davis on 
Tasting Room Design and Management. 

For more information, contact: 

Craig Root & Associates 

Visitor Management Resources 

10 Upland Rd, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-7589; fax:707/963-6009 

e-mail: craigaroot@comcast.net 

website: www.craigroot.com 
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Scott LABORATORIES, INC. 

Scott Laboratories offers a variety 
of technical and processing services to 
wineries. 


(sco 
LABORATORIES 


Scott’s laboratory is the senior inde- 
pendent wine laboratory in North 
America and, since its founding in 
1933, has provided analytical services 
to the wine and spirits industries. 

In addition to wine chemistry 
analysis, other specialties include 
fermentation trouble-shooting, fil- 
terability testing, and TTB-certified 
analysis for export. 

Scott’s laboratory also provides 
technical support for customers who 
use enzymes, tannins, gelatins, and 
adjuvant offered in Scott Labs’ port- 
folio of winemaking supplies. These 
products have been shown to be useful 
winemaking tools that can target spe- 
cific winemaking problems, such as 
clarification, color stability, structure, 
and harsh tannins. 

For more information, contact: 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

Maggie McBride, Lab Director 

2220 Pine View Way, Petaluma, CA 94954 

PO Box 4559, Petaluma, CA 94955 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 

e-mail: info@scottlab.com 

website: www.scottlab.com 

Scott Laboratories, Ltd. 

950 Brock Rd. South, Unit 1, Pickering, 

Ontario LIW 2A1, Canada 

tel: 905/839-9463; fax: 905/839-0738 

website: www.scottlabsltd.com 
PLEASE SEE SCOTT LABORATORIES AD, PAGE 25. 


AMERICAN AGCREDIT 

American AgCredit has provided 
money for agriculture for more than 
90 years and, in that time, has grown 
to be the nation’s seventh largest farm 
credit association, by focusing on the 
unique needs and cycles of growers 
and producers. 


American AgCredit 


MONEY FOR AGRICULTURE 


Headquartered in the heart of 
California wine country, American Ag 
Credit has provided lending, leasing, and 
appraisal services for the wine industry 
for nearly 40 years. An active participant 
in the wine community, American Ag 
Credit has funded in excess of one billion 
dollars in vineyard and winery loans, 
and is a member and/or supporter of 
Sonoma County Vintners Association, 
Napa Valley Vintners Association, 
California Association of Wine Grape 
Growers, Wine Institute, Wine Market 
Council, American Vineyard Grape 
Exposition, and the Unified Wine & 
Grape Symposium. 

Through good vintages and bad, 
American AgCredit is there to finance: 

¢ Real estate loans; 

e Vineyard development; 

e Winery construction; 

¢ Facility improvement; 

e Equipment, barrel, and tank leasing; 

¢ Operating lines of credit for crops 

and wine inventory. 

In an industry defined by variables, 
American Ag Credit is a dependable 
constant for customized financing, 
flexible terms, and competitive rates 
for winery or vineyard needs. 

For more information, contact: 

American AgCredit 

200 Concourse Blvd., Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/545-1200; fax: 707/545-9400 

e-mail: info@agloan.com 

website: www.agloan.com 
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Hoyt SHEPSTON, INC. 

Hoyt Shepston provides the bever- 
age industry with decades of inter- 
national transportation experience for 
both the import and export of bev- 
erages and related beverage indus- 
try items. Established in 1850, Hoyt 
Shepston is one of the nation’s, and 
California’s, oldest customs house 
brokers and freight forwarder/OTIs, 
offering a full range of international 
transportation-related services. 

Whether shipping one case or a full 
container by air or sea, Hoyt Shepston’s 
staff of professionals and worldwide 
network of agents moves cargo with 
little or no effort by the client, in incre- 
ments or the total transportation con- 
cept, integrating all aspects of interna- 
tional trade between warehouses. 

Hoyt Shepston has resources and 
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expertise to bring products to and 
from its various international supply 
points in a seamless transaction. Hoyt 
Shepston specialists offer all phases 
of documentation services, insurance, 
label approvals, TTB, drawback proce- 
dures, duty and quota requirements, 
letters of credit and more, all backed 
by 150-plus years of experience. 

Hoyt Shepston’s headquarters and 
warehouse are located in South San 
Francisco with a branch office /marine 
division located on the Embarcadero 
in San Francisco, and a worldwide 
web of national and international 
agents. Member C-TPAT. 

For more information, contact: 

Hoyt Shepston, Inc. 

Fred Hosking 

161-A Starlite St., South San Francisco, CA 94080 

tel: 650/952-6930; fax: 650/952-5691 

e-mail: wine@hoyt-shepston.com 

website: www.hoyt-shepston.com 
PLEASE SEE HOYT SHEPSTON AD, PAGE 11. 
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HALL & BARTLEY 

Hall & Bartley is a full-service archi- 
tectural firm specializing in the design 
and master planning of wineries. 
Photo shows the new tasting room for 
Merriam Vineyards (Healdsburg, CA). 


Hall & Bartley’s unique talents go 
beyond traditional architecture in their 
ability to understand and analyze the 
functional requirements of a modern 
winemaking facility. Through careful 
consideration and attention to client’s 
desires, Hall & Bartley remains a lead- 
ing winery architect in the U.S. 

With 25 years’ experience, Hall & 
Bartley are responsible for the design 
and planning of many premier 
California wineries including: Flowers 
Winery, Marimar Torres Estate, 
Geyser Peak Winery, Chateau St. Jean, 
Kendall-Jackson’s La Crema _facil- 
ity, Atlas Peak Vineyards, Meridian 
Vineyards, Merriam Winery, Michel- 
Schlumberger, and St. Francis Winery. 

Current projects include Sbragia 
Winery, Sierra de Montserrat Winery, 
Skinner Winery and expansion proj- 
ects for Meridian Vineyards, Asti 
Winery, Quivira Winery, and Bennett 
Lane Winery. 

Hall & Bartley’s services include fea- 
sibility studies, master planning, pro- 
cess sizing and flow analysis, architec- 
tural design, construction document 
preparation, government permitting 
assistance, and construction admin- 
istration for both new and existing 
winery projects. 

For more information, contact: 

Hall & Bartley 

4701 Old Redwood Hwy, Ste 2B, 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 
’ tel: 707/544-1642; fax: 707/544-1646 

e-mails: scott@hallandbartley.com, 

andy@hallandbartley.com 
PLEASE SEE HALL & BARTLEY AD, PAGE 8. 


Paciric Gas & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
(PG&E) 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
helps wineries find energy-efficient 
solutions that are cost-effective and 
can support the sector’s increasing 
environmental goals. To this end, the 
program partners with industry, trade 
allies, energy consultants, and others 
to promote integrated energy man- 
agement solutions that can include 
energy efficiency, water efficiency, 
self-generation, and demand response 
opportunities. 


® 


Services include: 

¢ Facility audits and system assess- 
ments; 

e Subsidized tests for irrigation 
pumps; 

e Rebates, incentives, and design 
assistance for new construction projects; 

e Rebates, incentives, and calcula- 
tion assistance for retrofit projects; 

¢ Benchmarking tools for wineries 
and refrigerated warehouses; 

e Emerging technology research and 
demonstration; 

e Education through relevant indus- 
try and technology workshops and 
training. 

For more information, contact: 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

(PG&E) 

Business Customer Service Center: 800/468-4743 

website: www.pge.com/Wwineries 
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KENNEDY/JENKS CONSULTANTS 

Kennedy/Jenks Consultants has 
provided consulting engineering ser- 
vices to the wine industry for more 
than 50 years. They specialize in: 

e Planning, design, and construc- 
tion management for improvements / 
expansion; 

¢ Wastewater treatment systems; 

¢ Land application systems; 

¢ Water quality /supply; 

¢ Water reuse/recycling; 

e Waste minimization/source 
reduction; 

¢ Storm water management; 

¢ Sustainability and climate action 
plans. 

- Kennedy/Jenks’ staff also has signifi- 
cant experience developing permitting 
and regulatory compliance strategies 
that enable winery projects to move 
forward. With a history of providing 
engineering services for wineries of all 
sizes in California and the northwest, 
Kennedy/Jenks can recommend cost- 
effective design alternatives to meet the 
unique challenges at every location. 


Kennedy/Jenks Consultants 
Engineers & Scientists 


Kennedy/Jenks continues to lead 
workshops on the Comprehensive Guide 
to Sustainable Management of Winery 
Water and Associated Energy in wine- 
growing regions of the U.S. Developed 
by the company on behalf of Wine 
Institute and the American Vineyard 
Foundation, the Guide provides meth- 
ods for wineries of all sizes to evaluate 
water-use operations; identify poten- 
tial improvements; evaluate the fea- 
sibility of changes; and implement 
selected improvements. Wineries are 
encouraged to consider their opera- 
tions holistically, so that water use effi- 
ciency is achieved along with energy 
efficiency. Applying this approach and 
their expertise in related disciplines, 
Kennedy/Jenks assists wineries with 
changes that are needed to progress 
toward sustainability goals. 

For more information, contact: 

Kennedy/Jenks Consultants 

Bob Chrobak, Vice President 

tel: 415/243-2524; fax 415/896-0999 
PLEASE SEE KENNEDY/JENKS CONSULTANTS AD, PAGE 8. 
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WINEWEB ENTERPRISES, INC. 

Founded in 1995, WineWeb® deliv- 
ers innovative, cost-effective winery 
Internet services, including winery 
websites, e-commerce sales process- 
ing, point-of-sale, wine clubs, customer 
relationship management, e-mail cam- 
paign management, advanced con- 
tent management, and e-Marketplace 
promotion services. WineWeb winery 
software services provide a complete 
solution to managing a winery direct 
sales channel. 

A robust feature set effectively sup- 
ports medium-size wineries, while 
WineWeb’s value enables small win- 
eries to have an integrated website, 
e-commerce, wine club, point-of-sale, 
customer management and e-mail 
campaign solution that they will never 
outgrow. 
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The winery website service com- 
bines the winery’s design and content, 
with a robust feature set that pro- 
vides effective ways for online visitors 
to understand and interact with the 
brand. WineWeb gives the winery con- 
trol over everything on its website. 

The e-commerce service is custom- 
ized to the needs of wineries and 
includes shopping cart, credit card 
processing, shipping carrier integra- 
tion, fulfillment center routing, built-in 
compliance features, order fulfillment 
tools, and accounting system integra- 
tion. 

The point-of-sale (POS) system is a 
web-based system integrated with the 
winery’s online products, inventory, 
orders, customers, and club members. 

WineWeb services integrate with 
other winery applications, and pro- 
vide tools to manage.a winery’s online 
sales channel and customer reposi- 
tory. There is no contract commitment 
period as WineWeb earns its custom- 
ers’ business each month. 

For more information, contact: 

WineWeb Enterprises, Inc. 

1 Stone Ridge Rd., Santa Fe, NM 87505 

tel: 888/236-0058; fax: 888/236-1439 

e-mail: sales@wineweb.com 

website: www.wineweb.com/services 


TURRENTINE BROKERAGE 

Turrentine Brokerage sells wine- 
grapes from all California regions, 
and wines in bulk from California 
and around the world. Turrentine 
Brokerage serves as a trusted and stra- 
tegic advisor to deliver customized 
solutions for growers, wineries, and 
financiers based upon: 

e A reputation for integrity earned 
over 37 years of service; 

¢ Quick response to client needs; 

¢ Demonstrated expertise, with the 
most experienced team of brokers and 
analysts in the industry — over $1.5 
billon dollars in completed grape and 
wine transactions over the last ten 
years; 

¢ Brokering grapes and bulk wine — 
Domestic and International; 

¢ Proven long-term strategies from 
exclusive and superior market infor- 
mation and proprietary research; 

¢ Unmatched expertise in long-term 
contracts. 


TURRENTINE 


GRAPES & WINE 


For more information, contact: 

Steve Fredricks, President /Partner 

Brian Clements, Vice President /Partner 

Michael Robichaud, Broker /Senior Partner 

Larry Kavanagh, Broker 

Erica Moyer, Grape Broker/Partner 

Bill Turrentine, Chairman/Partner 

Matt Turrentine, Grape Broker 

Steve Robertson, Broker /Partner 

Stephens Moody, Broker 

Audra Cooper, North Coast Grape Broker 

7599 Redwood Blvd. Ste. 103 

Novato, CA 94945 

tel: 415/209-9463; fax: 415/209-0079 

e-mail: info@turrentinebrokerage.com 

website: www.turrentinebrokerage.com 
PLEASE SEE TURRENTINE BROKERAGE AD, PAGE 11. 
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HINMAN & CARMICHAEL LLP 

The law firm of Hinman & 
Carmichael LLP, established in 1991, 
practices exclusively in the field of 
alcohol beverage law and represents 
wine, beer, and spirits industry mem- 
bers at all levels, from producer and 
importer, to wholesaler to retailer. 
The firm is a leading U.S. law firm 
for internet alcohol marketing com- 
pliance, both direct and through the 
three-tier system. 


HINMAN & 


CARMICHAEL 
LLP 


The firm counsels clients on a vast 
array of alcohol beverage regulatory 
issues, and is experienced in all facets 
of U.S. alcohol beverage law including: 

¢ Licensing; 

e ABC and TTB hearing and accu- 
sation proceedings and regulatory 
defense; 

e Business transactions (distribution 
agreements and distributor relations, 
marketing agreements, grape purchase 
and sale agreements, purchase con- 
tracts, royalty agreements, corporate 
formation and documents, etc); 

e Trade practices and trade practice 
training; 

e Rebates and promotions. 

The firm is politically active, sup- 
porting a variety of wine and other 
industry organizations, including 
Wine Institute, Wine America, Family 
Winemakers of California, Specialty 
Wine Retailers Association, California 
Music and Culture Association, 
California Retailers Association, 
California Restaurant Association, 
Golden Gate Restaurant Association, 
Women for Winesense, Sonoma 
County Vintners, Hospices of Sonoma, 
ZAP, Rhone Rangers, Lodi Winegrape 
Commission, and the California 
Association of Winegrape Growers. 

For more information, please contact: 

Hinman & Carmichael LLP 

260 California St, #1001, 

San Francisco, CA 94111 

tel: 415/362-1215; fax: 415/362-1494 

website: www.beveragelaw.com 


COMPLIANCE SERVICE OF AMERICA 

Compliance Service of America (CSA) 
offers expert and effective compliance 
services for wineries, vineyard owners, 
and negociants. CSA specializes in craft- 
ing compliance solutions for all wine 
business plans. 

CSA has helped hundreds of success- 
ful vintners and wine companies to: 

e Start a new winery or enter into 
the wine business; 

e Buy a winery or a brand, expand a 
wine business, add a new tasting room 
or a warehouse; 

¢ Obtain a DSP to lower wine alco- 
hol content and retain estate bottling 
claims/report the necessary distilled 
spirits operations; 

e Set up alternating premises and 
operations; 

e Change winery ownership for 
estate planning — CSA can help with 
reporting and recommend the best 
way to establish new ownership to 
avoid compliance issues; 

e Establish or amend viticultural 
areas. 


CSAe 


For more than 20 years, CSA has pro- 
vided compliance solutions for all seg- 
ments of the wine industry nationwide. 
The CSA website provides a FREE 
library of compliance wisdom and 
articles at www.CSA-compliance.com. 
From alternating proprietorships to 
labeling and wine bonds, these articles 
provide a wealth of information and are 
useful for everyone in the industry. 

For more information, contact:- 

Compliance Service of America 

Alex Heckathorn, Jay McPherson, 

Dyana Nedra, Sara Schorske 

54476 Mariah Road, Myrtle Point, OR 97458 

tel: 800/400-1353 fax: 541/396-6888 

e-mail: csa@csa-compliance.com 

website: www.csa-compliance.com 
PLEASE SEE CSA AD, PAGE 16. 


GOVERNMENT LIAISON SERVICES, INC. 

Government Liaison Services (GLS) 
was founded in Washington, D.C. 
(1957) to provide businesses with 
access to Federal Government offices 
and. the vast amount of information 
available there. 

Today, GLS has a large staff of 
experts trained in various areas, includ- 
ing intellectual property research, 
and food and beverage labeling and 
compliance. All associates are college 
graduates whose average experience 
exceeds 20 years. 

For more than 50 years, GLS has 
obtained TTB (formerly BATF) label 
approvals, along with pursuing rulings 
on formula submissions, lab analysis 
results, advertising, and many other 
TTB matters for thousands of clients, 
including wineries, law firms, sole 
practitioners, Fortune 500 companies, 
and smaller-size businesses through- 
out the U.S. and the world. 

GLS specializes in performing 
trademark, patent, and copyright 
search services and is the only major 
trademark search firm that routinely 
searches both a computerized data- 
base of Federal trademark records, 
and records from the U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office’s library, including 
all “24-hour box” records. 

The GLS standard turnaround time 
for trademark searches is 48 hours. The 
firm’s location in Arlington, VA allows 
first-hand consultation and guidance 
from U.S. Patent and Trademark Office 
officials. 

For more information, contact: 

Government Liaison Services, Inc. 

200 N. Glebe Rd., #321, Arlington, VA 22203 

tel: 800/642-6564, or 703/524-8200 outside US. 

fax: 703/525-8451 

website: www.trademarkinfo.com 
PLEASE SEE GOVERNMENT LIAISON SERVICES AD, PAGE 34. 
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MH ArcuirEcts 

MH Architects offers a wide range of 
technical experience in winery program- 
ming and design, working closely with 
winemakers to create the optimal facility 
for specific production requirements. 


Whether the project involves new con- 
struction or renovation, certain objec- 
tives remain constant. Operation layout 
should allow the winemaker flexibility 
to make adjustments in processing strat- 
egy during the life of the building. When 
room organization is integrated with 
proper plumbing, mechanical, and refrig- 
eration design, the winemaker enjoys a 
high level of temperature, humidity, and 
ventilation control. Production spaces 
with the ability to switch from one func- 
tion to another from harvest to bottling 
hold a greater performance value. 

MH Architects provides project man- 
agement in the coordination of engineers 
and design-build consultants involved 
in a particular project. Open communi- 
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cation between design partners fosters a 
team approach. From schematic design 
to construction administration, build- 
ing systems efficiently weave together 
to save construction costs, and create a 
highly functional winery facility. 

For more information, contact: 

MH Architects 

Matt Hollis, AIA, LEED AP 

650 5th St. Ste 504, San Francisco, CA 94107 

tel: 415/977-0194; fax: 415/977-0196 

e-mail: matt@matthollis.com 

website: www.matthollis.com 


ENARTIS VINQUIRY 

Enartis Vinquiry provides analyti- 
cal services, winemaking products, 
sensory services, and enological con- 
sulting to the wine industry. Each of 
Enartis Vinquiry’s California locations 
— Sonoma County, Napa, Santa Maria, 
and Paso Robles — offers personalized 
and expert service for every customer. 

In recent years, Enartis Vinquiry 
has added two staff winemakers to 
the consulting team - each with more 
than 20 years of experience. This has 
allowed Enartis Vinquiry to create the 
Wine Improvement Panel, which com- 
bines the knowledge and experience 
of staff winemakers with the benefits 
of using Enartis specialty winemaking 
products, and common wine addi- 
tives. The Wine Improvement Panel, 
designed as a tool to help winemak- 
ers enhance wine quality, consists 
of three components: a brief sensory 
evaluation, consultation with a staff 
winemaker, and wine treatment with 
recommendations. 
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pant Vinquiry has a full-service 
laboratory with all of the equipment 
wineries need to supplement their in- 
house analysis. Enartis Vinquiry per- 
forms basic chemistry tests, and is able 
to perform specialized analyses such 
as plating and PCR for yeast and bac- 
teria, TCA detection, fining trials, sta- 
bility tests, the Adams Assay, smoke 
taint analysis, and distilled beverage 
testing. 

For more information, contact: 

Enartis Vinquiry 

7795 Bell Road, Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707/838-6312; fax: 707/838-1765 

e-mail: info@vinquiry.com 

website: www.vinquiry.com 


Dat Poccetro & Company LLP, CPAs 


Dal Poggetto & Company LLP spe- 
cializes in accounting, tax, and con- 
sulting services for privately-held 
businesses and their owners, with a 
particular emphasis in the wine indus- 
try. The firm’s partners have been 
accountants and consultants since 
1975, and have worked with compa- 
nies of all sizes, with annual revenues 
under $50,000 to those with more than 
$500 million in annual sales. 

The firm’s services include profit- 
improvement studies; strategic plan- 
ning; financial modeling; transaction 
consulting for mergers, acquisitions, 
and divestitures; tax strategies and 
business planning; and traditional ser- 
vices, such as auditing and account- 
ing, tax planning and preparation, and 
accounting systems development and 
consulting. 

The staff at Dal Poggetto & Company 
LLP have extensive wine industry 
experience and are frequently able 
to make cost and tax savings recom- 
mendations to clients. They have an 
excellent reputation for clear commu- 
nication skills, technical abilities, and 
responsiveness to clients. 

The high quality of the firm’s prac- 
tice is maintained by a program of 
formal technical training for staff that 
greatly exceeds state licensure require- 
ments and the programs of most other 
accounting firms. The most current 
technologies are employed to deliver 
client service in an efficient and cost- 
effective manner. 

For excellent service at a competi- 
tive cost, provided by experienced 
professionals with broad consult- 
ing skills tailored to the needs of the 
wine industry, contact Dal Poggetto & 
Company LLP. 

For more information, contact: 

Dal Poggetto & Company LLP, CPAs 

Jon P. Dal Poggetto, CPA 

149 Stony Circle, First Floor, 

Santa Rosa, CA 95401 

tel: 707/545-3311; fax: 707/525-3999 

e-mail: info@dalpoggetto.com 

website: www.dalpoggetto.com 
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EP AERATION, INC. 

Incorporated in 1991, EP Aeration 
offers a full range of environmen- 
tally beneficial water treatment prod- 
ucts and services including irrigation 
and wastewater treatment, consult- 
ing, watershed management, and bio- 
remediation. 


JERATI 


EP Aeration’s bottom-laid, fine-bub- 
ble aeration systems have the highest 
oxygen transfer and circulation rates 
per horsepower, making them among 
the most efficient water treatment sys- 
tems available for treating water qual- 
ity issues such as high BOD, nuisance 
algae, odors, low dissolved oxygen, 
high dissolved metals, sludge accumu- 
lation and turbidity. 

Performance is guaranteed for the 
first five years to be odor free and meet 
discharge requirements. Furthermore, 
these systems perform at a fraction 
of the power required by a surface 
aerator. 

EP Aeration systems have no mov- 
ing or electrical parts in the water, are 
chemical-free. They have been proven 
effective in hundreds of agricultural 
installations, food and beverage pro- 
cessing facilities, golf courses, resorts, 
and corporate water features through- 
out the U.S., Canada, and Mexico. 

Free engineering and estimates 
available by visiting the website, tele- 
phone, or e-mail. 

For more information, contact: 

E P Aeration, Inc. 

645 D Tank Farm Rd. 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 

tel: 800/556-9251; fax: 805/541-6149 

e-mail: info@epaeration.com 

website: www.epaeration.com 
PLEASE SEE EP AERATION AD, PAGE 13. 


DICKENSON, PEATMAN & FocarTy 

The attorneys and other profession- 
als of Dickenson, Peatman & Fogarty 
(DP&F) provide a full range of legal 
services to wineries, grape growers, 
wholesalers, retailers, and various 
businesses that serve the wine indus- 
try, from coopers and glass manufac- 
turers to printers and shipping compa- 
nies. DP&F’s wine industry clients are 
located in wine regions throughout the 
U.S. and abroad, and range from multi- 
national corporations to small, family- 
owned wineries and vineyards. 

Unlike many other law firms that 
maintain a small wine industry prac- 
tice group, every DP&F attorney in 
every practice group works daily with 
wine industry clients. While any law 
firm can provide advice and counsel- 
ing on business issues, real estate and 
land use, intellectual property, labor 
and employment, succession planning 
or litigation, DP&F can provide repre- 
sentation in these areas with the added 
expertise that comes from working 
with wine industry clients for more 
than 40 years. 

DP&F provides representation on 
issues unique to the wine industry, 
with an entire legal team dedicated 
to federal and state alcohol bever- 
age licensing and compliance, includ- 
ing a former California ABC District 
Administrator and TTB law clerk. 
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WORLD CLASS LAW FIRM - WINE COUNTRY LOCATIONS 


Alcohol beverages are among the 
most highly regulated products in 
the U.S. When choosing legal coun- 
sel, shouldn’t wineries choose counsel 
with experience serving the needs of 
the wine industry? 

For more information contact: 

J. Scott Gerien, Esq. 

Dickenson, Peatman & Fogarty 

809 Coombs St., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/252-7122; fax: 707/255-6876 

website: www.dpf-law.com 


FRED LYON PICTURES 

Get the photography you want, that 
will tell your story best. 

Fred Lyon is the wine industry’s 
own photographer. He relentlessly 
prowls vineyards and_ wineries 
around the world. You've seen his 
pictures in all the best magazines and 


wine books. 

For wineries and wine marketers, 
Lyon creates innovative conceptual 

. images for persua- 

sive advertising 
and brochures, 
plus web = and 
press-use. These 
j/ are high-energy 
images from an 
experienced pho- 
' tographer who is 
friendly, rapid, and reliable. 

For a fresh source of available pictures, 
visit www.winetravelandfood.com. 

For more information, contact: 

Fred Lyon Pictures 

3609 Buchanan St., San Francisco, CA 94123 

tel: 415/922-5100; fax: 415/922-5762 

e-mail: fred@fredlyon.com 

website: www.fredlyon.com; 

www.winetravelandfood.com 


UPCOMING 
SHOWCASES 


WINTER 201 1 


COMING IN JANUARY 
Winery Equipment 


SPRING 201 1 


COMING IN APRIL 
Vineyard Equipment 
Supplies & Services 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


PRACTICAL 


. WINERY 
L] YES! | want to subscribe to 8 VINEYARD 


PLEASE PRINT 
SHIP TO DATE: 
Name: Company Name: 
Title: Address: 
Primary Business: 
City/State/Zip: Q Winery 
ie a ee. ee ee eS a O Grower 
- Q Winery & Grower 
Phone: Email: Q Vyd. Mgmt. 
Q Distributor 
PRICE — CHECK ONE Q Supplier (Product 
C1 US delivery—1 year $35, 2 years $65 Foreign delivery—1 year $55, 2 years $105 eas 
L) Canada delivery—1 year $45, 2 years $88 1c 
Function(s): 
PAYMENT METHOD — CHECK ONE: [1] Checkenclosed [1 AMEX (1 Visa Master Card a Gal 
t O Vyd. Mgmt. 
Card Number: Expiration Date: Selena acer 


Q Purch./Fin. 


Q Tasting Room 
Q Sales/Mktg. 


Customer Signature: Security Code: 


WINERY 

&VINEYARD BOOKSHELF ORDER FORM — s8-ppPaulbr. SanRafael,CA 94903 
Please send the following books: Phone: 415/479-5819 Fax: 415/492-9325 
Quantity Title Price Subtotal 


SHIP TO: Subtotal: 
Name: CA add sales tax 
(9.5%): 
Address: 2 
Shipping and 
i handling: $10.00 
City: State: ZIP: 
TOTAL: 


oe My check or money order (drawn on a U.S. bank) is enclosed. 


id Please charge my credit card (check one): [ | Visalia | MasterCard Qe 


Card Number: 2 Expiration Date: 


Billing address for credit card: 


Telephone: Customer Signature: 
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A Taste of the World of Wine 
land, Gago, Caillard, Dry 
Comprehensive and practical guide of the 
history of wine, viticulture and winemak- 
ing practices, how to taste wine, and the 
characteristics of the major wine styles of 
the world. Includes maps, wine style guides, 
tasting clues, and over 300 photographs. 
212pp—345 


A Zinfandel Odyssey 

Rhoda Stewart 

100 interviews with Zinfandel and producers 
throughout California and Mexico. Edited and 
published by PWV. 450pp—340 


COOL CLIMATE BOOKS 
Production of Grapes and Wine in 
Cool Climates 
David Jackson, Lincoln University, New 
Zealand and Danny Schuster (NZ vintner) 
The definitive work in English on cool 
climate viticultural practices, first printed 
1981. Latest updated printing, 2007. Includes 
major world cool climate regions, all aspects 
of vineyard establishment and_ practices, 
and winemaking from cool climate gubey 

193pp—355 


Monographs in Cool Climate 

Viticulture I; Pruning and Training 
David Jackson, Lincoln University, 

New Zealand 

New approaches to analysis and interpretation of 
pruning and training that apply to specific benefits 
and challenges of cool climates. 69pp—330 


Monographs in Cool Climate 

Viticulture Il: Climate 

David Jackson, Lincoln University, 

New Zealand 

Importance of climate for growing grapes 
and producing wine in cool temperatures, 
and how growers can avoid potential prob- 
lems. Topics include world climates and global 
warming, vineyard establishment in cool 
climates, and wine styles. 80pp—$35 


Cooperage for Winemakers 

Geoffrey Schahinger, Bryce Rankine 

Revised edition of manual about construc- 

tion, maintenance, and use of oak barrels. 
112pp—330 


Diseases and Pests 

Nicholas, Margarey, Watchel 

Dept. of Primary Industries & Resources, 
South Australia. 106pp—340 


Diseases, Pests, & Grape Disorders 

Field Guide 

Magarey, MacGregor, Wachtel, 

& Kelly 

Sturdy, laminated, pocket-size guide containing 
more than 350 color photos with short, easily- 
read descriptions of most diseases, pests, and 
disorders found in vineyards. 107pp—330 


PWV BOOKSHELF 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM IN THIS ISSUE 
All books promptly shipped from one source. 


lilustrated Guide to Microbes and 
Sediments in Wine, Beer and Juice 

Dr. Charles G. Edwards 

125 color photographs showing over 
30 different species of yeast, bacteria and 
mold commonly found in wines, as 
well as frequently encountered sediments. 


126pp—$125 


Micro Vinification 

M.R. Dharmadhikari & K.L. Wilker 

A practical guide for home winemakers, 
commercial small-scale producers, and large 
wineries making small, experimental lots 
of table wine. 120pp—336 


Soil, Irrigation & Nutrition 

P. Nicholas 

Describes vineyard soil types, how to manage 

soil treatments, cover crops, and herbicides, 

optimize water quality, irrigation systems; also 

nutrient deficiencies and toxicities and how to 

manage nutritional requirements. 
201pp—3$55 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart & M. Robinson 

Canopy management and economics, 
improvement of canopy microclimates, impor- 
tance of winegrape ‘canopies, construction 
of trellis systems. 88pp—340 


Vineyard Simple 

Tom Powers 

Provides a clear outline with diagrams and 
color photos on how to build and maintain 
your own vineyard. 118pp—$20 


Viticulture, Vol. | — Resources 

NEW EDITION! 

B.G. Coombe & P.R. Dry 

Resources in Australia but with worldwide 
application. Soils, climates, grapevine clas- 
sifications, grape varieties, phenology, root- 
stocks, planting material, vineyard site selec- 
tion, and grape berry development are 
discussed. 211 pp—360 


Viticulture, Vol. Il — Practices in 
Australia 

B.G. Coombe & P.R. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 
ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 
tion, grapevine nutrition, grape pests, dis- 
ease, and protection. 384pp—360 


Winegrape Berry Sensory Assessment in 
Australia 

E. Winter, J. Whiting, J. Rousseau 

How to examine berries before harvest with 20 
standardized and industry-tested criteria, by judg- 
ing stems, skins, pulp, and seeds. 64pp—$30 
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NEW! NEW! NEW! 


Wine Grape Production Guide for 
Eastern North America 

Natural Resource, Agriculture, and 
Engineering Service (NRAES) 
Comprehensive reference for use by novice 
and experienced growers, crop advisors, 
service providers, educators, communica- 
tors, and students. Information includes 
site selection and preparation, trellising and 
pruning, disease and pest identification, 
nutrient management, irrigation, pesticide 
application, harvesting, vineyard cost and 
returns, and grape sales. 300+pp—$75 


Winery Planning & Design CD, Edition-16 

Bruce Zoecklein 

Expanded edition is unique book on CD out- 

lining winery planning and design: including 

many winery blueprints, “green building,” sus- 

tainable planning, and business planning. 
Over 1,500pp outline—3110 


TECHNIQUES & CONCEPTS SERIES 


A series of lab books in an 
easy-to-use format for wineries. 


Chemical Analysis of Grapes and Wine: 

Techniques and Concepts 

P. lland, N. Bruer, G. Edwards, 

S. Weeks, & E. Wilkes 

Comprehensive theory and practice of major 

chemical analyses of grape and wine. 
120pp—3$120 


Monitoring the Winemaking Process 
from Grapes to Wine: 

Techniques and Concepts 

P. lland, N. Bruer, A. Ewart, A. Markides 

& J. Sitters 

Concepts, tests and techniques used by wine- 


makers throughout the winemaking process for f 


wine style and quality control. 115pp—$120 


Microbiological Analysis of Grapes and 
Wine: Techniques and Concepts 

P. lland, P. Grbin, M. Grinbergs, 

L. Schmidtke, & A. Soden 

An introduction to microbiology in winemak- 
ing; serves as a resource for lab personnel and 
winemakers. 125pp—3120 


New 16th edition 
now available! 


A comprehensive work 
on CD which covers 
basic essentials of 
planning and designing 
a winery. 


The latest edition 
provides access to five 
hours on sustainability 
(Adobe Presenter) and 
includes architecture 
layouts with examples. 


Topics include: 
Winery Business Planning 
Winery Economics 

Winery Design 

Winery Equipment 

Winery Legal Issues 

Winery Refrigeration 
Winery Water Requirements 
Winery Wastewater Treatment 
Winery Laboratory 

HACCP Planning 
Sustainability 
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BRECKENRIDGE WINERY MANAGEMENT 


SOFTWARE 

Breckenridge Winery Management 
Software will make it easy to track mak- 
ing and selling wine, in one integrated 
software package. Regardless of case 
production, all wineries are required 
and need to track the same things — it’s 
just a matter of volume. Breckenridge 
software is scalable and priced based 
on number of concurrent users. 


From grape to bottle, all cellar oper- 
ations are supported to the lot and 
location level. Work-order preparation, 
trial blends, lot costing, lot tests and 
compositions, raw materials tracking, 
barrel management, vineyard tracking, 
and automatic updates for TTB and 
FDA reporting, are contained in this 
comprehensive software package. 

From winery to customer, all sales 
activities are supported. POS function 
integrates all tasting room sales. Wine 
club maintenance and order prepara- 
tion feed directly into a standard ship- 
ping cycle. Allocations and distribu- 
tor sales are supported at any level. 
Integrated accounting functions com- 
plete the business software package. 

Breckenridge software is used by 
companies with one user, and compa- 
nies with up to 300 users. Whether win- 
eries need software for a single-user, 
multi-user, multi-site, or remote access, 
Breckenridge can help achieve winery 
goals and support growing operations. 

Breckenridge software packages 
start at only $5,000 (payment options 
available). Visit the website or call to 
find out what 20 years of software 
development can do. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION, CONTACT: 
Breckenridge Software Technologies, Inc. 
1431 E. Long Place, Centennial, CO 80122 
tel: 303/267-0024; fax: 303/798-2449 
e-mail: strobeltt@msn.com 
website: www.breckenridgesoftware.com 

PLEASE SEE BRECKENRIDGE AD, PAGE 22. 
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WINESECRETS 

Winesecrets provides North 
American wine producers with the lat- 
est separation technologies to improve 
efficiency, eco-performance, and wine 
quality. Separation technologies may 
be accessed as a mobile service, or as 
a dedicated installation as required. 
Winesecrets is a partner in progressive 
wine craft today, and is a valuable 
resource for tomorrow’s priorities. 


Dg 
CIVESECRETS. 


Technologies for a Sustainable Future 


Winesecrets services include: 

e STARS for tartrate stabilization 
and pH reduction; 

e Alcohol adjustment/flavor bal- 
ance; 

e Volatile acidity and ethyl acetate 
reduction; 

e Smoke and 
4-EG/4-EP reduction; 

e Wine clarification by cross flow 
micro-filtration; 

¢ Centrifugal clarification of juice, 
lees or wine; 

e Must concentration. 

Winesecrets uses equipment from 
leading global manufacturers, includ- 
ing: 
¢ Electrodialysis systems by Eurodia 
Industries, France; 

¢ Alcohol and taint removal systems 
by Memstar, Australia; 

¢ Centrifugal clarification systems 
by STS, Australia; 

¢ Cross-flow microfiltration systems 
by Della Toffola, Italy. 

Winesecrets provides services from 
Napa, Sebastopol, and Paso Robles, 
CA; Dundee, OR; Richmond, WA; 
Spring Branch, TX; Ashburn, VA; 
Summerland, B.C., and Niagara on the 
Lake, Ontario, Canada. 

For more information, contact: 

Winesecrets 

tel: 707/824-2022 or toll-free: 888/656-5553 

e-mail: domingo@winesecrets.com 

website: www.winesecrets.com 
PLEASE SEE WINESECRETS AD, PAGE 17. 
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Human Resources 
Continued from page 40 


your winery to discuss any issues or upcoming policy 
changes with you and your employees. 

¢ You also might want to confer with them for advice ona 
particular issue that needs an immediate solution, such as an 
employee dispute, so ask about their policies and response 
times for both emergency situations and routine questions. 

e Find out how the PEO charges and invoices for their 
services. PEOs typically charge a monthly fee per employee 
or a percentage of each month’s gross payroll. The cost usu- 
ally encompasses amounts to be paid for employment taxes, 
workers’ compensation, benefits, and any other employment- 
related expenses. Most PEOs will allow you to meet and pre- 
screen the professionals who will work with you. This will 
let you gauge their approach to business and personality. 

Finally, determine if the PEO is accredited by the Em- 
ployment Services Assurance Corporation (ESAC), which 
is similar to FDIC for banks, or has obtained Certification 
International (CI) certification of its risk management ser- 
vices. Details on ESAC accreditation, CI certification, and 
whether a PEO has audited financials, is available on the 
PEO industry’s trade association website at www.napeo. 


ENZYMATIC TEST KITS 
FOR WINE 


Auto-Analyzer and Manual Formats 


FAST, ACCURATE, RELIABLE 
COMPETITIVELY PRICED 
TWO-YEAR SHELF LIFE 


Acetic acid, Ammonia, Glu/Fru, Malic acid, NOPA, 
F&TSO> (NEW!) and many others 


DISTRIBUTED BY VINOTEC NAPA 


CALL 707 953 7072 or email napazyme@aol.com 


KITS ARE IN STOCK IN NAPA FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT/PICKUP 


org. The PEO industry has approximately 700 PEOs with an 
average number of 19 work-site employees. a 


[As President and CEO of the National Association of Professional 
Employer Organizations (NAPEO) since 1995, Milan Yager is the 
voice of the $68 billion professional employer organization industry, 
serving small businesses of all types across the U.S. For the past 20 
years, Yager has spoken at small business industry events and written 
on subjects including workers’ compensation, employee benefits, risk 
management, management of critical human resource responsibilities, 
payroll and its accompanying taxes, and oversight issues for the day- 
to-day operation of small- to- medium-size businesses. ] 


HO HANSEL 


LEASING 
Jim Taylor, Barrels 


Lease Manager 


2800 Corby Ave 
Santa Rosa, CA 


707-544-2822 


- Winery & Farm 
' Equipment 


Vehicle — 
Cars & Trucks 


Nfearetyitseniecaiy con taN wt liier ene iia 
ou FOCUS UN Creatin< 


Us Supply You With Th 


4 
S : 


10 Minimums e No Plate Charge © No Setup Charge 


17 Middle River Drive 
Stafford Springs, CT 06076 
Phone: 860-851-9417 

Fax: 860-749-3478 
Website: www.corktec.com 
E-mail: sales@corktec.com 
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: CALENDAR 


8:30 AM - 3:30 pm — Dutton Pavilion, 
Shone Farm, Forestville, CA 


Keynote: Sustainability in Winegrowing — 
Paul Dolan 

Soil Building / Carbon Capture 
Vineyard Floor Management -— Glenn 
McGourty (UC Cooperative Extension, Lake & 
Mendocino Counties 


Cover Cropping in Vineyards — Phil Blake 
(Napa County NRCS) 

A Grower's Perspective on Vineyard Soil 
Management — David Gates (Ridge Vineyards) 

Reducing Water Use in Vineyards 

Conversion to Low Water Use Vineyards — 
Alfred Cass (Cass & Associates) 

Appropriate Rootstocks for Low Water 
Use in Vineyards — Daniel Roberts (Integrated 
Winegrowing) 

Technology for Vineyard Water Management 

— Mark Greenspan (Advanced Viticulture) 
A Grower's Perspective on Dry Farming 
Conservation and Adaptation to a 


Changing World 
Conservation Biocontrol: Flowering Plants 
for Ecological Pest Management — Rose 


Presented by Central CoastVineyardTeam, 
Sponsored by Oro Agri 


California Water Issues - Sustainability 
viewpoints from various perspectives 
Overview of water issues facing 
California agriculture — Daniel Merkley 
(Water Resources Government Affairs, 
California Farm Bureau Federation) 


Conditional Ag Waiver update — 
Regional Water Resources Control Board 


Changing Surface Water Pesticide 
Regulations — Patricia Matteson (CA Dept. 
of Pesticide Regulation) 


How to develop a nutrient budget — 


ADVERTISER 


Aaquatools 

ADI Systems 

Agajanian Vineyards 
Begerow 

Beverage Supply Group 
The Boswell Company 
Breckenridge Software 
California Seed & Plant Lab 
Castoro Bottling Company 
Compliance Service of America 
Corktec 

Davis Viticultural Research 
Duarte Nursery 

EP Aeration 

Government Liaison Services 
Green Wine Summit 
Gusmer Enterprises 

Hall & Bartley 

Hansel Leasing 

Hoyt Shepston 

ITT Jabsco Pumps 
Kennedy/Jenks Consultants 
GW Kent 

KLR Machines 

Knox Industries 

Laffort USA 

Lallemand 

Mala Closure Systems 

Napa Fermentation Supplies 


800-777-2922 
800-561-2831 
559-448-0558 
703-673-1160 
800-585-5562 
415-457-3955 
303-267-0024 
916-655-1581 
805-467-2002 
800-400-1353 
860-851-9417 
618-946-3517 
209-531-0351 
800-556-9251 
800-642-6564 


559-485-2692 
707-544-1642 
707-544-2822 
800-675-HOYT 
978-281-0440 
415-243-2524 
800-333-4288 
707-823-2883 
415-751-6306 
707-343-1632 
707-526-9809 
415-302-3123 
707-255-6372 


Cliff Ohmart (Protected Harvest). Stan 
Grant, (Progressive Viticulture) 


Social Media is not just for winemak- 
ers anymore — Philip Woodrow (Hahn 
Family Wines) 


USDA 9-Step Process to Develop a 
Conservation Plan — Margy Lindquist 
(USDA NRCS) 


What's Media Got To Do With It? Lynn 
Diehl (Lynn Diehl Media) 


It all starts with the soil: Ecology, 
Diversity, Conservation 


Exhibitors’ Showcase 


Laws & Regulations - Pesticides, 
Invasives, and Labor 
The Dirt on New Soil Fumigant 


Regulations — Cindy Wire (US EPA) 
Farm Labor Safety Regulations — George 


INDEX TO ADWERTISERS 
WEBSITE/EMAIL ADVERTISER 


aaquatools.com Ogletree’s 
systems@adi.ca P&L Specialties 
agajanian.com 
begerow.com 
bsgwine.com 
boswellcompany.com 
breckenridgesoftware.com 
randhawa@calspl.com 
niels@castorobottling.com 
csa-compliance.com 
corktec.com 
davisvines.com 
duartenursery.com 
epaeration.com 
gls@trademarkinfo.com 
greenwinesummit.com 
gusmerenterprises.com 
hallandbartley.com 
jtaylor@hanselleasing.com 
wine@hoyt-shepston.com 
jabsco-winepumps.com 
kennedyjenks.com 
gwkent.com 
klrmachines.com 
knoxbarrels.com 
charlotte.gourraud@laffort.com 
lallemandwine.us 
mala4usa@ymail.com 
wineyes@aol.com 


PRO Refrigeration 
Quiedan Company 
Ramondin USA 

St. Patrick’s of Texas 
Sanitary Stainless Welding 
Scott Laboratories 

Silver State Stainless 

Spec Trellising 
Sustainable Ag Expo 


Swihart Sales 


TEP Engineering 
Tonnellerie Boutes 
Tonnellerie Garonnaise 
Tonnellerie Leroi 
Tonnellerie Mercier 
Tonnellerie Sirugue 
Turrentine Brokerage 
Unified Symposium 
Unitech Scientific 
Vacuum Barrier Corp. 
Vinotec Group 
Vintage Nurseries 
Weedbadger 
Winesecrets 

World Cooperage 


Penn State University Recruitement 


Roberts (Farm Stewards) 

Conservation Plantings: Types, 
Benefits — Louise Jackson (UC Davis) 

Vineyard-Compatible Wildlife Corridors — 
Adina Merenlender (UC Coop. Extension) 

A Grower's Perspective on Sustainable 
Farming — Lou Preston (Preston Vineyards) 

Cost is $40 including lunch. For more 
Information and registration go to www. 
CAFF.org website. 


Uses, 


CO-SPONSORS: California Climate and 
Agriculture Network (CalCAN), California 
Agricultural Water Stewardship Initiative, 
Sonoma County Agricultural Preservation 
and Open Space District, Sonoma County 
Winegrape Commission. 


Daniels (Farm Employers Labor) 


Invasive Species Laws/Updates — CDFA 
Representative 


Viticulture 
Varietal Influences on Vine Pathology — 
Kendra Baumgartner (UC Davis) 


Row Crops 
Trends in Sustainability Metrics: 
Regulatory and Marketing Opportunities 


Saving . Money/Reducing Impacts: 
Examples Beyond Agriculture 
Kimpton’s Sustainability Initiatives: 


Emily Wines, Director of Wines 


For more information go to 
www.vineyardteam.org/events/schedule.php. 
For early registration discounts, go to: 
http://bit.ly/aA70ml. 


PAGE PHONE 


707-963-3537 
707-573-3141 


WEBSITE/EMAIL 


speers@ogletreecorp.com 
pnispecialties.com 

psu.jobs 

prochiller.com 
quiedan.com 
ramondinusa@ramondinusa.com 
stpats.com 
jimm@sanitarystainless.com 
scottlab.com 
silverstatestainless.com 
spectrellising.com 
Sustainableagexpo.org 
swihart-sales.com 

tep.net 
boutesusa@sbcglobal.net 
garonnaise.com 
m.mercer@tonnellerie-leroi.com 
mercierbarrels@gmail.com 
sirugueusa@earthlink.net 
turrentinebrokerage.com 
unifiedsymposium.org 
unitechscientific.com 
vacuumbarrier.com 
napazym@aol.com 
vintagenurseries.com 
weedbadger.com 
winesecrets.com 
worldcooperage.com 


800-845-7781 

800-408-2117 
707-499-2277 
512-989-9727 
559-233-7116 
707-765-6666 
775-246-1180 
800-237-4594 
805-369-CCVT 
800-864-4595 
707-538-0400 
510-799-1518 
707-363-7555 
707-508-5006 
707-567-5711 

310-403-8398 
415-209-9463 


562-924-5150 
781-933-3570 
707-953-7072 
800-499-9019 
800-437-3392 
888-656-5553 
707-255-5900 
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GREEN WINE 


=ISUMMIT 


NOVEMBER 9 & 10, 2010 


HYATT VINEYARD CREEK » SANTA ROSA, CA 


“THE ONE EVENT TO ATTEND THIS YEAR 


rorWINE INDUSTRY LEADERS 
it SUSTAINABILITY marters to vou 


AND YOUR ORGANIZATION” 


*» COMPREHENSIVE FORUM 
to EXPLORE every aspect 


OF GREEN — FROM SOIL TO MARKETPLACE” 


"GREE N witt C HAN G Evour BUSINESS, 


AND THIS 1S THE PLACE TO LEARN WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW” 


GREEN WINE SUMMIT CONTACTS 
CO-CHAIR: LESLEY BERGLUND * LBERGLUND@MBA1991.HBS.EDU © (707) 246-6827 
CO-CHAIR: MACK SCHWING © MSCHWING@SONIC.NET © (707) 570-2397 


COORDINATION: WINE SYMPOSIUM GROUP * EVENTS@WINESYMPOSIUM.COM » (707) 255-9222 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON REGISTRATION AND SPONSORSHIP, PLEASE VISIT 


WWW.GREENWINESUMMIT.COM 
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World Cooperage takes great steps to select tight grain logs grown in the 
thin, rocky soils of the famous forests of France and America. We pay great 
attention to the quality of oak we select, and take great care to conserve this 
precious resource. Our vertical integration allows us to apply modern 
sustainability practices throughout the barrel-making process. This effort 
assures future generations an ample supply of this gift from Mother Nature. 
To learn more about THE INSIDE STORY, visit www.worldcooperage.com. 
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OF WOOD SELECTION AND 


CONSERVATION 


¥ 


World Cooperag®. 


707.255.5900 
Presented by Cooperages 1912 Napa 


